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BOOK THIRD. 

CHAPTER L 

GATHERING UP OUK THREADS. 

Again we raise the drop-scene, to discover 
that three years have passed over our heads, 
producing even more than the usual effects of 
such a lapse of time on men and things. The 
second act in the great struggle in which 
England had been engaged for a quarter of a 
century is played out, and peace has returned 
to Europe. Wellington has marched victo- 
rious from Torres Vedras to Toulouse; and 
Napoleon, yielding to the world in arms, has 
descended from the throne of France, and 
become Emperor of Elba. In the dangers and 
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glories of the Peninsular campaigns, wliich 
contributed not a little tiD bring about these 
results, the cousins had borne their share ; and 
both had acquitted themselves like good sol- 
.diers. Both, also, had escaped, as if by mir- 
acle, unscathed ; and both had earned and 
obtained rapid promotion. When the army 
broke up on the banks of the Garonne, the one 
commanded a company of riflemen, the other 
a troop of horse ; and as they had often met, 
and shared each other^s tent or bivouac when 
active operations were going on, so now they 
parted with mutual affection — Keginald mov- 
ing with the infantry to the rear, that he might 
embark for England at Passages; Charley 
marching through France, and taking his home- 
ward passage, with the rest of the cavalry, 
from Calais. We shall see, by-and-by, how 
and where they encountered again. 

Meanwhile, Lady Belmore, wearied of her 
predilection for Dissent — ^more, we are afraid, 
because it outraged her secular tastes than be- 
cause she knew or cared anything about the 
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sin of schism — returned to her parish church, 
and for a while attended strictly and exclus- 
ively on Mr Cox's ministrations. These did 
not, indeed, fill up the measure of her yearn- 
ings ; they were too simple, too practical, too 
calm and intelligible for her. She could not 
help contrasting the quiet tone of the vicar's 
expositions with the fervid appeals to the 
imagination of his hearers in which Mr Jabez 
Growler used to indulge ; and, in spite of that 
shrinking from vulgarity which was innate 
in her, she sometimes doubted whether she 
had done wisely in ceasing to frequent the 
Bethel. If she could only find a minister who 
united in himself the qualities of a rousing 
preacher and a gentleman, she would go any 
distance to place herself under him, without 
stopping to inquire whether he had received 
the laying on of apostolic hands, or were self- 
appointed. She could not find such a person 
for a while ; and put up, therefore, with Mr 
Cox's moral essays. She did attain in due 
time to the sunmiit of her religious wishes, 
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by what process shall be explained by-and- 
by. 

Of Mr Thompson we have told the sad 
tale. He was never seen, he was scarcely 
heard of, in Baddlesmere any more. His 
rooms in Belmore House passed into the occu- 
pation of another librarian, and so remained, 
till the time came when Belmore House re- 
gained its dignity as the town residence of the 
Belmore family. As to Mr Fitzgerald, the 
journalist and man of fashion, time and events 
soon brought this truth to light, that in re- 
garding himself as a man of mark, whom one 
party in the State courted and the other 
feared, he had fallen into just such a mistake 
as gentlemen of the press are apt to commit. 
His absence from St. Ann Street was won- 
dered at by Mrs Todd, perhaps regretted, more 
than by any other living creature. For he 
was never in arrear with his rent ; and made 
up for the irregular hours, which his business 
constrained him to keep, by the amount and 
regularity of his payments. For a day or two 
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also — we may go further and say, for a week 
or a fortnight — ^the editor of the * Messenger ' 
was a good deal put out for lack of his contri- 
butions. But even in 1812 the English press 
could boast of other able writers than Jaerden, 
Jock Campbell, Watts, Perry, Walter, Dr Stod- 
dart, and Vesey Fitzgerald. These men might 
be in the front rank ; but behind them were 
multitudes, less known, but quite as highly 
gifted as themselves, any one of whom was 
able and ready, at a moment's notice, to fill up 
a void. Mr Fitzgerald's place was in conse- 
quence supplied before three weeks were over ; 
and nobody, either at the office of the * Mes- 
senger,' or anywhere else, thought ever after- 
wards of asking what had become of him. 
What did become of him, however, we and our 
readers know better than the coroner's jury 
knew, that sat upon the body when it was 
found. For found it was, at the end of a few 
days, by a shrimper, thrown high and dry upon 
a sandbank at the mouth of the river ; and 
the verdict returned upon it was such as alone 
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the case admitted of — Found drowned. Poor 
wretch ! the world took very little interest in 
his fate. A paragraph in the newspapers told 
of the " melancholy accident ; '' a column in 
the * Messenger ' sketched his career and eulo- 
gised his virtues and his talents. He was 
buried in the churchyard of St Bridget's, Old 
Scratchum ; and the few among his associates 
who went down to attend the funeral, asked 
no more about him than this : " What the 
devil could he be doing there ? '' 

Mrs Todd's drawing-room floor being in 
great request, was not long without another 
tenant. Of him our history takes no cognisance. 
But up-stairs, in his old apartment, now neatly 
furnished and well supplied, still dwelt M. de 
Couvre. Years were telling more and more 
continually upon the poor emigrant. His 
figure, once erect, began to shrink ; his hair 
grew more lank and scanty on his head; 
and he tottered slightly in his walk ; yet the 
habits of his life continued as little changed as 
the tone of his conversation. One idea still 
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engrossed his mind, and for one object he still 
continued to live. Night after night, so long 
as any of them were kept open, he repaired to 
the theatres ; and, in spite of constant disap- 
pointment, continued to hope on. 

" I tell you, Madam Todd, that I shall find 
her yet. Those bad men did me one kind 
office. They put me in the way of accomplish- 
ing the single purpose for which I continue 
the search ; and it seems to me I shall not die 
till I have achieved it." 

" Well, Mr Discover, Fm sure I don't object. 
If you choose to throw away your money in 
this way, and to starve yourself rather than 
give it up, that's your concern — not mine. 
But this I do know, that there's not a man or 
woman in London that won't tell you as I do, 
that it's all labour lost. For if you've been 
seventeen years looking for her, what chance 
can there be of finding her now ? " 

" I tell you. Madam Todd, that I shall em- 
brace her yet. I keep her dresses just as she 
left them, that she may find them fit to put on 
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when she comes back. Seventeen years I Have 
I been seventeen years looking for her ? Let me 
see. Yes ; she was just seventeen years old and 
three months when the miniature was taken : 
and it is so like, that if my eye fall upon her 
for a moment, I shall know her again among 
ten thousand. No — no ; don't talk to me 
about giving it up. What have I to live for 
but to recover my darling ? " 

Mrs Todd did, however, talk to him day after 
day about giving it up, though all to no purpose. 
He held his own course ; and his funds at the 
Bank never failiDg, he did so without being 
put to greater inconvenience in his daily life 
than he chose voluntarily to inflict upon him- 
self 

What was George Harris doing all this 
while ? He had won his seat. He had entered 
the House. The crisis in the fate of the ad- 
ministration was over before he took the oaths, 
and, acting on the advice of his friend the Duke 
of Preston, he assumed for a while a neutral 
attitude. A neutral attitude in the House of 
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Commons is, however, and always has been, at 
once embarrassing and profitless. Nobody cares 
for the views of an independent member. He 
is put down as crotchety, or self-conceited, or 
a fool, and there is the end of him. Now George 
had no ambition to end thus, so after a few 
months^ experience of the ways of the House, 
he sought another interview with his Grace. 
The interview was granted at once, and he told 
his tale. The Duke smiled, looked gracious, and 
spoke with much unction. 

" You see, Harris, there really is no pressing 
need of your vote now, and your coming over 
to us, when we don't want you, would do us no 
good, and might damage yourself. The Minis- 
ter is pretty sure of a good majority on all im- 
portant questions. My advice to you, therefore, 
is not to reject the advances of your own party 
—I beg pardon— the party to which your family 
belongs. It looks ill, you know, for a son to go 
against his father ; unless, indeed, the constitu- 
tion be in jeopardy, when, of course, all other 
claims must give way to those of the Common- 
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wealth. If, indeed, we were in any danger of 
a defeat, I should ask you to throw in your lot 
with us immediately : but there is no such 
danger. We are in power for ten years at 
least. It is not worth while, under such cir- 
cumstances, to offend your father." 

*^ My father has left me quite free to take my 
own line in politics, and my anxious desire is 
to prove to you that I value your good opinion 
above that of all other men. Indeed, I am in 
some degree pledged to Lady Alice to vote with 
your friends, and don't know how to face her if 
I either vote against you or remain any longer 
neutral." 

" Don't you mind what Lady Alice says" (his 
Grace, in speaking of his daughter to George 
Harris, had never called her Lady Alice before), 
" she's a political enthusiast. She would have 
everybody vote for us if she had her own way, 
not considering that to the proper working of 
the constitution a good opposition is as neces- 
sary as a strong government. Lady Alice is 
one of those unthinking people that would be 
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glad to see the House of Commons abolished. 
She would have worked a banner for the Pre- 
tender, I verily believe, if she had been alive 
and old enough in the forty-five.^' 

" Then you would rather that I voted with 
the Whigs V asked George, somewhat dryly. 

" No, not quite that : you put it too strongly. 
Of course I should be delighted to see you one 
of us, if your convictions go in that line.' But 
under existing circumstances, knowing what 
your family politics are, and knowing also that 
we are strong enough to do without you, I 
should be sorry to recommend your taking a 
step which would put you in a false position 
both with your father and your constituents. 
You don't want a place, do you ? you stand 
in no need of it, and we have a great many 
candidates for place among ourselves, and your 
coming over to us at this time would look as if 
you wished to stand in their way. You will 
come to the Duchess's party next Saturday, of 
course ? She has friends on both sides of the 
House, you know, and so have I." 
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So saying, the Duke rose, and explaining to 
George that he had an appointment with the 
prime minister, shook hands with him, and 
wished him good morning. There was no in- 
vitation on the present occasion to go and see 
his friend Alice in the drawing-room. The 
Duke and he had met, by George's special de- 
sire, in his Grace's sanctum. They parted there 
without a hint being dropped that others be- 
sides his Grace would be glad to see the visitor. 
And yet this interview occurred within three 
months of the day when his Grace had been so 
urgent with his young friend to get into Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of supporting the party 
of which his Grace was one of the main stays, 
and Lady Alice one of the indefatigable decoy- 
ducks. George was vexed, chagrined, disap- 
pointed. There had been a sort of struggle 
in his own mind, while passing from Harley 
Street to Dorset Square, between duty and 
inclination. He did not quite relish the idea 
of throwing his own protestations overboard, 
even though these had been to his constituents 
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of the vaguest and most general kind. And he 
was not quite sure, in spite of the tone of Lord 
Belmore's recent letters, whether a step so 
decided as his own conversion to Toryism 
might not offend his father. Yet it was a 
bitter disappointment to discover that the 
Tories, as represented by the Duke of Preston, 
were quite indifferent as to whether he became 
a convert or no. Was that all? Certainly 
not. The good or bad opinion of the Tories, 
as a party, was to him a matter of no moment 
whatever. He had hoped and expected to lay 
the Duke of Preston under a personal obliga- 
tion, and with stiU greater earnestness to im- 
press Lady Alice with the conviction that, for 
love of her, he was prepared to sacrifice even 
the political principles of his family. And 
now the Duke had told him that neither he 
nor Lady Alice cared a straw what his politi- 
cal principles were. For to this all that had 
been said in a round-about way amounted. 
Well, it was most mortifying; it was most 
vexatious. He had been outraged, in short, 
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and his pride rose against it. Go to the 
Duchess's party ? No ; he would do nothing 
of the sort. There was an amount of cool 
impertinence about the reception which had 
just been awarded him which he could not 
stomach. D — ^n them ! hq would take his 
own line, and make them all repent their folly 
— ^Lady ^ice among the rest. 

He did take his own line. He went down 
to the House that night still boiling with rage. 
Some trifling question arose between the Go- 
vernment and the Opposition on which a divi- 
sion was called for. Without caring what it 
was about, without at all understanding it^ 
George obeyed the summons of the Whig 
whip, and went out into the lobby with a 
party which was soundly beaten. Mr George 
Harris, M.P., was thenceforth included in the 
list of Opposition members^ and so remained 
ever after. 



CHAPTER 11. 

PEACE. 

Never had London been so mad with joy as 
in the summer and early autumn of 1814. 
AH the crowned heads of Europe, all the 
generals and diplomatists who had played 
foremost parts in the great war, flocked 
thither to congratulate the Prince Kegent of 
England and themselves on its successful 
termination. Keviews, naval battles in minia- 
ture on the canal in St Jameses Park, Chinese 
bridges there, illuminations everywhere, fire- 
works, bands of music, kept the people 
delighted from morning till night, and from 
night till morning; and from morning till 
night crowds thronged the streets, the squares. 
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the parks, the river, as if their sole business in 
life had been to rejoice. As to great dinners, 
great balls, great concerts, operas, and thea- 
trical performances, to these there was no end. 
A rich harvest reaped the keepers of hotels 
and lodging-houses, to which, from far and 
near, eager sight-seers flocked. It was a 
season never to be forgotten by those who 
lived through it ; yet, after all, it was not in 
London, but elsewhere, in remote villages and 
country houses, that true gladness of heart 
prevailed — the quiet joy which is too deep for 
words, which any public display would out- 
rage, which finds vent in tears. There wives 
received their husbands into their arms, fathers 
their sons, sisters their brothers, and, sweeter 
perhaps than all, the betrothed ones hung upon 
the necks of their heroes, safe from sword and 
bullet, dearer a thousand times than ever 
because crowned with laurels. How the 
arrival of the coach in every country town 
was longed for and watched! How eagerly 
sisters crushed up into the inn yard, each 
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striving to be the first to receive her 
brother^s embrace 1 How furtive and anxious 
were the glances shot by bright eyes over 
blinds or through jalousies at the loved 
one as he passed the door, the beating 
heart scarce controlled by the reflection that 
her turn would come next after fathers and 
mothers, and come soon ! High and low, rich 
and poor, scarce knew how to contain them- 
selves. The martial music, which only a few 
months before had told of partings, possibly 
for ever, now came up on every breeze, as 
regiment after regiment marched through 
towns and hamlets towards their appointed 
quarters, like the chorus of angels. Verily 
the summer of 1814 was the brightest and 
proudest that ever shone upon old England, 
the bereaved themselves trying to forget their 
own sorrow in order that they might not 
throw a damp over the happiness of their 
neighbours. 

Of the two cousins, Charley Harris was the 
first to plant foot upon English ground. A 

VOL. III. B 
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pleasant march through France brought his 
regiment to Calais, whence a fair breeze 
wafted it in five hours to Dover, and upon 
the self-same pier whence, four years previ- 
ously, they had taken their departure, the 
— Light Dragoons formed up amid the enthusi- 
astic cheering of their countrymen. To move to 
Canterbury, to fit men and horses into their 
proper places, to settle the internal economy 
of the different troops, occupied a day or two. 
and then the leaves and furloughs came out. 
Charley, being one of those who had served 
continuously with their standards, got his 
congS at once, and, with a mind full of such 
thoughts as under like circumstances take 
possession of the young, he made short work 
of packing his portmanteau, and shorter still 
of securing a place on the London coacL But 
the great city presented no attractions to him. 
The swelling downs at Baddlesmere, the wav- 
ing woods, the stream with its pools and its 
lashers, his mother's image, and — ^let us do 
him justice — a sweet remembrance of Lucy 
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just as she was when they parted — ^these things 
engrossed him quite. He had no room in his 
imagination for aught else, unless it were an 
occasional thought, more sad than cheering, of 
his father. It was an irksome evening that 
which he spent alone in the Golden Cross. It 
never occurred to him to seek out his brother, 
of whom, by the way, he had heard, during 
the last three years, only through his letters 
from Baddlesmere. But he got through it, 
partly by a young soldier's ordinary shift in 
those days — ^half-price at the nearest theatre — 
partly by getting to bed and trying to sleep 
as soon as the performance was over. Next 
morning early saw him on the box-seat of the 
Winchester coach, and, punctual to its time, 
the vehicle brought him to the Park gate 
opening on the common. There it stopped to 
set him down; and there — yes! there stood 
the well-known carriage, and there beside it 
his mother, waiting to receive him as mothers 
only receive their sons after long and anxious 
absence. We draw a veil over all that fol- 
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lowed. Not for many a day had Lady 
Belmore wept tears so comforting as those 
which she shed on the neck of her favourite 
son. Never had the son loved his mother so 
tenderly as when he kissed them oflF, being all 
the while unable to restrain his own. 

It was a very happy day that at Baddlesmere 
Court. His lordship, though he declined 
going out with his lady to meet the young 
soldier at the Park gate, stood outside the hall 
door, and took the young man into his arms 
as he sprang from the carriage. Great, also, 
was the rejoicing in the servants' hall, and loud 
and merrily rang the viUage bells in honour of 
young master's safe return. Our readers will 
of course understand that over the avenue at 
intervals triumphal arches had been thrown, 
and that tenantry and work-people were gath- 
ered in knots here and there to cheer as the 
carriage passed. They will understand, also, 
that beef and beer were liberaUy dispensed in 
hall and bam, and that, as darkness set in, 
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tar-barrels and piles of brushwood blazed 
bright on every hill, telling the districts round 
about how proud the retainers of the house of 
Belmore were of their hero, how mad with joy 
at his safe return. Nor among those whose 
hearts were made glad may we omit to notice 
the inmates of the vicarage. Lucy, to be 
sure, was nervous, and said little ; indeed, she 
kept herself as much as possible aloof from the 
rest. But even in Lucy's bosom the upper- 
most feeling was joy, though she had learned 
long ere this to consider the vows uttered by 
her hero in their parting hour as cancelled. 
Well, so it always has been, and doubtless will 
be, human nature continuing as it is. The 
loves of early youth are very beautiful. They 
rarely survive, except in novels, the testing 
processes of separation and time. Lucy and 
Charley met, not that day, but next morning, 
rather wondering, perhaps, how they should 
mutually regard each other, than bent on 
resuscitating dormant feelings. They parted 
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excellent friends^ yet both equally satisfied 
that the dream of other days was ended, and 
could never come again. 

Baddlesmere was a dull place, a very dull 
place, for a youth of two-and-twenty, fresh 
from the camp, the march, the leaguer, and 
the battle. Charley found his father's settled 
gloom scarcely more intolerable than his 
mother's religious lectures, and of the small- 
talk at the vicarage, whether it took a lively 
or a sentimental turn, he soon grew weary. 
Most of his comrades who, like himself, had 
taken their leaves, were in the fall swing of 
the London gaieties, and the descriptions 
which they sent him of what they were them- 
selves seeing and doing soon awakened the 
desire to go and see and do likewise. He had 
been scarcely a week at home ere he suggested 
to his loving parents that it would be neces- 
sary for him to go to town. There were 
honest expressions of regret on his father's 
part^ for though he never shared his son's 
sports nor claimed much of his company. Lord 
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Belmore loved Charles as much as he was 
capable of loving any living thing. Lady 
Belmore was certainly not less mortified than 
her husband, though she took a different mode 
of making her regrets known. She must bear 
her cross ; it was the Lord's will ; this world 
was a miserable world — she had learned to 
look beyond it. But Charley's mind was made 
up, and after a hasty parting with Ms friends 
over the way, he put the Winchester coach 
once more into requisition, and betook himself 
to London, where for the present we must 
leave him. Whither shall we turn our eyes 
next ? In a direction which as yet is new to 
them. And because the objects that attract 
their gaze are strange also, it will be necessary 
to say a few words about them. 



CHAPTER III. 



CHILDHOOD. 



A LOVELIER vale than that through which the 
Tamar rolls his waters is not to be found even 
in lovely Devonshire. To be seen aright, it 
must be visited not later than the middle of 
May, while yet the foliage is in its freshest 
glory, and the blossom lingers on the apple- 
tree. And among the objects, all of them 
noteworthy, which attract the notice of the 
voyager upon that pellucid stream, there is 
none, in its own way, more exquisitely beauti- 
ful than the hamlet, church, and rectory of St 
Botolph's. There they stand — the old Norman 
church with its grand square tower, midway 
up the ascent of the hill ; the rectory, separated 
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from the church only by the road ; and some 
half-dozen white cottages that go to form the 
hamlet, embowered, each separately, in the 
richest foliage, and all- — hamlet, rectory, and 
church — now hidden, now seen partially at 
intervals from amid the screen of wood, A 
few meadows, interposing here and there with 
an orchard or two, and some patches of green 
corn, relieve what might otherwise be mistaken 
for a mere forest scene ; and a good road, well 
defined, running along the margin of the river, 
turns up the face of the hill into the hamlet, 
and is there lost amid the foliage. 

Under the shadow of a catalpa tree, on a 
lawn soft as velvet, which slopes down towards 
the river, and commands a fall view of one of 
its broadest reaches, three ladies are seated on 
three pleasant rush-made garden chairs on a 
bright day verging towards the beginning of 
June. One, an elderly person, knits — a placid 
occupation, which seems to be in harmony with 
her nature, for her speech is slow, her voice 
quiet in its tones, and her general manner 
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calm and matronly. The others have books in 
their hands, to which, however, neither of them 
appears to pay much attention. The elder of 
the two is a tall handsome girl, apparently 
about twenty years of age, or perhaps a year 
older. Her complexion is fair, her features 
good, her eyes dark-blue, and her hair abun- 
dant and of a dark - chestnut colour. The 
younger, below rather than above the ordinary 
stature of women, looks like a being of a dif- 
ferent order. She cannot be more than seven- 
teen years of age at the most, yet her form is 
perfect symmetry ; eyes large, dark, and lus- 
trous, look out from beneath brows exquisitely 
cut and tinted, and a complexion pale, except 
when exercise or excitement calls the blood 
into the cheek, gives her an appearance of 
delicacy which is not real As to her features, 
they are such as we see only in the most per- 
fect specimens of Greek art ; while her hair, 
of that rich blue-black which is as rarely met 
with in England as it is glorious, hangs in 
natural curls on each side of her noble forehead 
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in front, while behind it is gathered up, accord- 
ing to the hideous fashion of the day, into a 
knot. As we have just said, this little group 
is seated under the shade of a catalpa tree, 
close to one another, on a beautiful day in May, 
all of them engrossed with thoughts which 
appear to have little or no connection with the 
occupations in which they are severally en- 
gaged. 

"Hell surely come to-day, mamma," ex- 
claimed the elder of the two girls, closing her 
book and flinging it at a fourth garden-chair, 
which, however, it failed to reach. " This is 
the third time papa has gone to meet him, and 
you know he told us that the ship was under 
orders for Plymouth." 

*^Very true, my dear, and I hope he will 
come. Three, you know, is a lucky number ; 
but I don't think the ^ Lady of the Lake ' will 
be improved by lying open on the grass. I 
daresay youVe broken her back, poor thing ! " 

"Oh, mamma, how can you think of the 
' Lady of the Lake ' and what becomes of her 
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when we are dying to get back Regy ! Do you 
think he will come to-day ? " 

" I hope so, my dear ; I hoped so yesterday 
and the day before. I shall be very much dis- 
appointed if he don't.'* 

"Disappointed, mammal I don't think I 
can survive another day of suspense." 

" Oh yes you can, my love. It takes a 
great deal of suspense to kill ; though I agree 
with you that hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick." 

"And there sits Madaline," went on the 
impetuous girl, " as cool and indiflferent as if 
Regy had been absent from us not more than 
a week. I declare it makes me wild to see you 
both." 

Madaline, as the other maiden was called, 
looked up at the speaker, and an arch smile 
passed over her beautiful countenance. She 
was evidently amused at the determination of 
her companion to engross the merit, such as it 
was, of intense anxiety to welcome back the 
wanderer. She contented herself, however. 
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with giving utterance to some commonplace 
remark, which we may as well leave unnoticed, 
while we throw a little more light upon the 
circumstances which produced it than the pro- 
gress of our history has yet done. 

The three ladies gathered on the lawn in 
front of St Botolph's Rectory belonged to the 
Rector. The elder of the three was his wife. 
He had married her some five -and -twenty 
years previously to the incidents which we are 
now recording, and never found reason to 
repent having done so. The Honble. and 
Reverend Sydney Harris was a young man 
when he thus settled in life. He never pro- 
fessed to have entertained for the lady of his 
choice any passionate or warm devotion. If 
anything of the sort existed between them, it 
must have been on her side, though it might 
be hard to conceive how a woman so habitu- 
ally placid could either love or hate with 
intensity. But whatever the attraction might 
be which brought them together, it proved to 
be a lasting one. They were, or to the outer 
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world seemed to be, quite satisfied with each 
other. They certainly accomplished their silver 
wedding with as few diflFerences as usually 
occur between man and wife in the quarter of 
a century which goes to make it up. 

The Honble. and Rev. Sydney Harris had 
travelled a good deal in his youth. He was, in 
fact, the younger brother of the present Lord 
Belmore, with whom, under the care of the 
Rev. Thomas Brackenbury, he made the tour 
of Europe ; and with whom also, as has been 
stated elsewhere, he returned somewhat ab- 
ruptly to be told by his father that, whether 
he liked the profession or not, he was expected 
to take holy orders. He took orders accord- 
ingly, was inducted as soon as he attained the 
proper age into the valuable rectory of St 
Botolph's, and did his duty there for a while 
somewhat carelessly, yet never so as to bring 
discredit on his cloth. Nature, perhaps, had 
scarcely fitted him for a calling so responsible, 
and there was upon him for a year or two a 
settled gloom, which his neighbours attributed 
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to impatience under the restraint to which, 
even towards the end of the last century, 
thoughtful men felt to be inseparable from the 
office of a clergyman. But by degrees he 
became reconciled to the inevitable, and find- 
ing in the neighbourhood an amiable and lady- 
like young woman, well connected, and pos- 
sessed of a handsome independence, he pro- 
posed to her, was accepted, and brought her 
home to the parsonage. The fruits of this 
marriage were, first, a son— a fine healthy boy 
—who, after receiving a good preliminary edu- 
cation, was entered at Marlow, and passed out 
of the Military College into a rifle regiment ; 
and next, the fair girl whose impatience to wel- 
come back her brother from the wars we have 
taken occasion to notice. Who then was that 
other maiden, the beautiful vision of whom 
mention has been made as completing the 
garden group ? Nobody could tell. All that 
was known in the parish and neighbourhood 
respecting her was, that about seventeen years 
prior to the date at which we have now arrived, 
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the Honble, and Rev. Sydney Harris received 
an urgent summons from home; that he de- 
parted the same day within an hour of the 
arrival of the post, and that he was absent 
about a fortnight; that at the end of that 
time he returned in a post-chaise, bringing 
with him an infant and a nurse; that the 
nurse, having handed over her charge to Mrs 
Harris, was taken into the dining-room, and 
there fed and otherwise refreshed, while the 
horses were resting ; and that, immediately on 
the accomplishment of the latter object, she 
was, by Mr Harris himself, handed into the 
chaise, and drove off without having had the 
opportunity of exchanging a single word with 
any of the domestics. 

That the arrival of this infant did not take 
Mrs Harris at least by surprise the prepara- 
tions which were made for its reception suffi- 
ciently proved. Her own little ones had out- 
grown the cradle and the crib, and as there 
seemed to be no expectation of legitimate suc- 
cessors to these treasures, both had been put 
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away for some time. But both, during Mr 
Harris's absence, were brought to light again 
and refurbished ; while a healthy young 
woman was sought for and found, whom a 
very moderate wage induced to transfer her 
own infant to a neighbour's care, and to come 
into the Eector's family in the capacity of wet- 
nurse. To her the new arrival was made over, 
and they took to each other charmingly. Baby 
was pronounced by nurse to be the sweetest 
little angel that eye ever rested on ; and nurse 
had undoubtedly the satisfaction to find that 
her little charge clung to her as to a mother, 
and crowed and smiled at her long before she 
had learned to evince any other marks of a 
growing intelligence. 

An incident of this sort, especially if it occur 
in a retired country neighbourhood, never fails 
to set the tongues of gossips wagging. Con- 
jecture was busy as to who the little stranger 
could be; what the connection was between 
her and the Rector ; why he did not let his 
neighbours know that he was about to add in 
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this fashion to his family ; and whether or no 
there was any real ground for mystery. For a 
mystery both the Eector and his wife made of 
the whole matter. They volunteered no infor- 
mation ; they evaded inquiry so long as it was 
possible to get away from it by evasion ; and 
when questions were put, as happened occa- 
sionally to be the case, a little too broadly, 
they answered as suited their own purpose. 
The child was an orphan. She was the daugh^ 
ter of a very dear friend of the Rector, who 
had committed her to his charge when djring. 
The Rector and his wife had adopted her, and 
meant to rear her as if she were their own 
child. And so they did. They gave her their 
own name; they watched over her infancy 
with the tenderest care; they placed her, as 
her faculties dawned, under the same gover- 
ness by whom the other children were taught ; 
and by-and-by, when her powers of compre- 
hension enlarged themselves, Mr Harris became 
to her, as he was to the other two, her tutor on 
subjects beyond the compass of an ordinary 
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governess. And well she repaid the kindness. 
To teach little Madaline was not only no labour 
— ^it was a positive delight. She took in, as if 
by intuition, every statement or explanation 
that was made to her. Though younger than 
Emily by three years at least, she soon caught 
her up ; indeed Reginald himself, her senior by 
five years, scarcely, when he departed at the 
age of thirteen to put on the uniform of a 
cadet, could say that on more than one subject 
he was ahead of her. Nor was her disposition 
less admirable than her ability Proud she 
was, and apt at times to take offence; on which 
occasions that large dark eye of hers seemed to 
emit flashes of fire. But the fit, as it came 
rarely, so it soon passed away ; and then na- 
ture resumed her empire — a nature so loving, 
so unselfish, so true, so merry, that all hearts 
were won to her. 

The three children grew together as brother 
and sisters. The youngest of the three seemed 
ignorant, indeed, that the tie of brotherhood 
was not between them ; and the other two, 
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with the indiflference to such matters which is 
inherent in children— for to speak of deUcacy 
would be absurd — acted towards her in all 
things as the elders of a family are wont to do 
towards the juniors. Thus matters went on 
till Madaline had reached her sixth year, when 
a circumstance occurred which wrought a won- 
drous change in the child's moral being. It 
happened one day that Mrs Harris, passing the 
day-nursery or play-room — which the children 
were in the habit of using when the weather 
was too boisterous to admit of their taking 
exercise out of doors — heard the sound of sharp 
bickering, to which she considered it right at 
once to put a stop. She opened the door, and 
was shocked to find little Madaline in a passion 
of tears, and Reginald scowling on his sister 
Emily as if he could have felled her to the 
ground. 

"Children, children! what does all this mean? 
what have you been doing ? which of you is to 
blame ? " 

" Why, Emily, to be sure, mamma," answered 
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Eeginald, throwing up his head. " She's a self- 
ish little wretch, and I could kill her." 

" No such thing, mamma ! '^ cried Emily. '* Ym 
not selfish ; I only wanted Eegy's pencil, be- 
cause it's softer than mine, and Madaline 
wouldn't give it up." 

" Mamma," interposed little Madaline, look- 
ing up through her tears, with a gaze so sad 
and desolate that it went to Mrs Harris's heart, 
"are you not my mammal is not papa my 
papa, and Reginald my brother ? " 

"My darling, my darling!" replied Mrs Har- 
ris, trying to smile, but scarcely achieving her 
purpose, " why do you ask such a very silly 
question ? " 

" Because Emily says that I am not one of 
you — ^that I have no right to her brother's 
pencil, because he is not my brother, nor you 
my mamma, nor papa my papa." 

" Emily, my love, how could you so hurt the 
feelings of that child ? how could you be so 
cruel ? " 

" Oh, mamma !" exclaimed the little one thus 
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addressed, bursting, in her turn, into tears, " I 
didn't mean to be cruel — I didn't mean to hurt 
Madaline's feelings; I only spoke because I 
was in a passion, and I'm very, very sorry." 

" But are you not my mamma 1 " persisted 
the little orphan. '' Must I not call you mamma 
any more, nor love you and papa ? And Eegi- 
nald and Emily, are they not my brother and 
sister? Oh, mamma, mamma, what am II 
where are my own mamma and papa ? " 

" My darling, my love ! " replied Mrs Harris, 
taking the child into her arms, and kissing 
away her tears, "never mind the silly words 
that an angry sister speaks. I am your 
mamma — ^your own mamma; and papa is 
your papa; and you are our dear little 
Madaline, whom we love very tenderly, and 
always will love, while she is the good, loving 
child she is now. Emily," she continued, " I 
am shocked at your want of delicacy. You 
see how you have wounded the poor child. 
Come and ask her to forgive you, and be 
friends again and sisters." The command was 
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immediately obeyed. The repentant culprit 
took Madaline out of her mother's arms into 
her own^ kissed and wept over her ample tears ; 
indeed^ for a few moments^ the only sound 
audible in that play-room was that of waUing. 
But happily the sorrows of childhood do not 
last long. A few kind words from Mrs Harris 
put a stop to this lamentation ; a parting cau- 
tion not to fall out again was received with 
many promises of better behaviour, and the 
cloud, to all appearance, cleared away. Did 
it clear away in^ reality ? Prom the brows and 
the memories of two out of the three children 
— ^yes. From the memory of the third ? — no, 
never. She could not get out of her mind 
what her sister had said. She was too acute 
to fail of noticing that her own question to 
mamma was rather evaded than answered* 
From that hour a shade of melancholy dark- 
ened down upon her existence, which not all 
the love that was lavished upon her sui&ced to 
disperse. Perpetually the short ill-natured 
saying of Emily rose up to disturb her. 
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" You have no right to anything of Keginald's. 
He is not your brother — ^he is mine. My 
mamma is not your mamma^ nor my papa 
your papa neither." Who then was she ? Had 
she no papa ? no mamma ? no brother ? no 
sister? Surely she must have, and surely 
mamma would tell her where to find them. 
Often, when the rest of the family knew no- 
thing about it, she would come and lay her 
head in Mrs Harris's lap^ and weep and sob, 
and look up and say, "No, you are not my 
mamma, and yet I love you — oh ! so much ! 
But do tell me who my real mamma is 1 I 
know I shall love her too, though not so much 
as I love you." 

"My darling," was the constant reply on 
such occasions, " why should you distress your- 
self and me for no purpose ? If I am not your 
own mamma by blood, I am in love and affec- 
tion ; and you know how papa loves you too, 
and Regy and Emily. Pray, pray, try to forget 
that foolish taunt of Emily's when she was 
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naughty. It quite wounds me to think that a 
trifle 80 worthless should have disturbed you 
one moment after it happened." 

"Well, mamma, I will try to forget what 
Emily said. But when I am older, will you 
not tell me who I am ? " 

" When you are older, my love, you won't 
care to pry into any matters which papa and 
mamma think it best to say nothing about.'' 

Madaline assented to the proposition. She 
could hardly do otherwise. Did the prediction 
work out its own accomplishment? By no 
means. The older she grew the more intense 
was her desire to have explained to her a 
mystery which haunted her continually. She 
said no more to Mrs Harris on the subject, 
except at very remote intervals ; but the sub- 
ject was rarely absent from her mind. The 
consequence was, that insensibly her manner 
became more subdued, perhaps reserved, than 
was natural to it. She continued still to be 
what she had ever been, loving, unselfish, true ; 
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but the mirth that originally wove itself 
through these qualities, and gave to them a 
charm peculiarly its own, came to her in rarer 
fits. She knew that she was alone in the 
world, and the idea lay like a heavy burthen 
on her soul. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EXPECTATIONS. 



Madaline was eight years old, Emily eleven, 
when Reginald left them for the first time to 
begin his studies at Marlow. Even thus early 
the girls exhibited marked contrariety of tem- 
perament by the way in which they took the 
separation. Emily was boisterous in her grief, 
and for a whole day was inconsolable. Mada- 
line looked very sad when she gave her foster- 
brother the parting kiss, and went away into a 
secluded corner and wept bitterly. She came 
back, however, in a few minutes to the family 
circle, more quiet than she usually was, yet 
having left upon her cheek not the faintest 
trace of tears. It seemed, indeed, to be her 
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great desire to soothe the other mourners, 
and by a thousand little attentions and kind- 
nesses to cheat them out of their griefs. But 
when night came, and the two girls retired to 
their chamber, the elder got to bed as fast as 
possible, and fell asleep at once ; the younger 
never closed an eye for hours, and moistened 
her pillow. And so it was at each parting; 
just as on every occasion of the cadet's return, 
Emily rushed to meet him, as if her life had 
been wrapt up in his, while gentle Madaline 
stood apart, looking at him wistfully, and wait- 
ing till he came forward, which he was never 
slow in doing, to give her a brother's embrace. 
And, let the truth be told, almost from the 
hour when the little helpless orphan arrived at 
the Rectory, Reginald's affections wound them- 
selves round her with a tenderness which he 
did not feel when thinking of his sister. He 
loved Emily very much, in spite of the fre- 
quent tife that were between them, for they 
were both somewhat exacting and not a little 
imperious. But Madaline put in exactly that 
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claim upon his affections which manly boys 
never can resist. She never contradicted him, 
she never bandied hard words with him. If 
she did not like anything which he proposed, 
she would raise objections to it. But if her 
objections failed to convince his reason, she in- 
variably gave way. To her, indeed, he soon 
became a sort of protector. She was never so 
happy as when he laid her under some little 
obligation, by helping her either in some diffi- 
culty in her lessons, or out of doors at their 
play; and she let him know this, not osten- 
tatiously or of set purpose, but by that name- 
less something in her manner which he under- 
stood, though it might have puzzled him to 
explain, and which was certainly not noticed 
by anybody else. Thus, though naturally 
timid, she would go with him in the boat often 
when Emily point-blank refused, and was more 
than repaid for any suffering she might have 
gone through when he called her a brick, or a 
trump, or a brave girL It was a very beauti- 
ful tie that which linked these children to- 
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gether, the brotherly love on which it was en- 
grafted being, though they themselves were 
certainly not alive to the fact, sublimed — ^if we 
may use the expression — by the consciousness 
that there was in truth no tie of brotherhood 
between them. 

Reginald got his commission in due time, 
and had his appointments supplied, according 
to the approved regimental pattern, by the 
well-known house of Taitham in St James* 
Street. His uniforms were made in Plymouth 
by a first-rate artist, who had formerly been 
master - tailor to the corps of which Eegy 
was now a member. How noble he looked 
in his dark-green attire, his green plume, his 
steel-mounted sabre, silver whistle and chain, his 
black belts and cartouch-box. Father, mother, 
sister shouted their applause as he marched 
to and fro upon the gravel walk that they 
might admire him ; and well worthy of admira- 
tion he was. For his frame, though slight, was 
tall and well put together ; his fair hair waved 
in the wind as it escaped from beneath his 
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shako, and his fine, open, ingenuous coun- 
tenance beamed with delight, even while the 
flush, half of shame, half of excitement, mantled 
on his cheek. Why was it that Madaline's 
voice could not be heard in that chorus of 
applause ? Who shall say ? She was still but 
a child barely eleven years old. Yet either 
because the warm blood of a clime nearer to 
the sun than that of England coursed through 
her veins, or for some other constitutional rea- 
son, she was already, so far as feeling and sen- 
timent were concerned, more of a woman than 
Emily. Perhaps in the gauds which the rest 
admired, she saw only tokens of a speedy 
severance— the badges of a profession which of 
necessity must render the wearer henceforth 
more than ever an alien from his home. Per- 
haps an active imagination carried forward her 
thoughts to scenes of carnage from which her 
hero, for such he had come to be, might not escape 
with life. Perhaps a deeper admiration than 
any of them experienced — that sort of rever- 
ence which all true women pay to valour — 
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kept her silent ; or possibly the thought that, 
now he was a man, he would cease to think of 
his little playmate as he used to do^ exercised 
a restraining influence over her. Whether any 
or all of these causes put together operated to 
move her, we need not stop to inquire ; but 
the effect was this, that she fell slightly behind 
the delighted trio, and gazed in silence on the 
happy boy, .through a mist of tears, which, 
however, she restrained from faUing, though not 
without an effort. 

There was great joy and gladness in the 
Eectory during the month which the Horse 
Guards allowed for the young soldier to fit 
himself out, and take his leave of home. Gather- 
ings of friends were frequent there and else- 
where, and in the dance with which the even- 
ing invariably closed, what partner among the 
youths present was so much sought after by 
happy maidens as the rifleman ? But the day 
of parting came, and with it agony unuttera- 
ble. At last the cord, which for so many years 
had bound up in one five loving hearts, must 
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be strained in earnest, if not broken. At last 
the bird, the favourite in the nest, mast take 
his flight ; and when he should return, if ever, 
who could tell ? But why linger over these 
things? They have been since the world 
began, they will be while it lasts ; and bitter 
though the grief of a first serious parting may 
be, it is not the keenest nor the most endur- 
ing to which poor humanity is subject. Re- 
ginald mounted the box-seat of the coach, 
trying to look brave, but very partially suc- 
ceeding. The servants who had been about 
the house since he was bom, clustered out to 
get the last look of him. His father, his 
mother, and Emily stood weeping by the gar- 
den-gate. He saw them all, and waved his 
hand to them. But his eye wandered up to a 
window near the roof of the house, looking for 
that which it failed to see. No, no ; poor little 
Madaline had fairly given way at last. Her 
heart was too full, her agony too intense^ to 
endure that any eye except one should observe 
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them. She lay upon her face on the bed, and 
wished that she could die. 

How Reginald conquered his griefs, and 
what subsequently became of him, our readers 
are aware. With those whom he had left be- 
hind sorrow was more enduring. But Time, 
the surest of all comforters, wrought his ac- 
customed work upon them ; their eyes grew 
bright again by degrees, and the everyday 
duties of life commanded their attention. The 
girls were getting in many things beyond 
the range of their governess's acquirements. 
Masters, in arts which she undertook to teach 
only rudimentally, . must be procured, and it 
was well for the family at St Botolphs that 
Plymouth could supply them. England still 
afforded shelter to numerous exiles from their 
homes on the Continent, among whom the 
common resource was to become teachers, not 
of languages only, but of music and drawing 
also. The aid of three of these gentlemen was 
called in, and the pupils profited, each in her 
own way, by their labours. But their ways 
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were very different. Emily made fair pro- 
gress, especially in drawing. Madaline more 
tban equalled ber there, and in languages and 
music left her immeasurably behind. For the 
former she soon showed that she possessed an 
extraordinary aptitude ; the latter seemed to 
come to her by intuition. By-and-by it was 
proposed to try their voices, and a simple Ita- 
lian air, one of the popular melodies of the 
day, was chosen as the medium. Emily ac- 
quitted herself extremely well, and was assured, 
on rising from the instrument, that she would 
make an excellent singer. Madaline sat down, 
looked at the notes for a few moments, hum- 
med the opening bar slowly and plaintively, 
and then, as if inspired, flung out an absolute 
volume of melody ; her tones, clear as a bell, 
rang through the schoolroom, and electrified her 
teachers. It seemed, also, as if she had herself 
become conscious of the development within 
her of a new sense. Music, and especially 
singing became henceforth her great delight. 
Her hopes, her fears, her joys, her sorrows, all 
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appeared to express themselves in song. Her 
voice seemed to be — it really was — ^the reflex 
or echo of every feeling that stirred within her. 
The first time the Rector heard her sing he 
looked like a man entranced. The flood-gates 
of some long-pent-up thought seemed to give 
way, and he gazed at the child in silence, large 
teardrops forming in his eyes, and rolling over 
his cheeks, by himself unnoticed. By little 
and little he grew accustomed to her strains, 
and they became one of the main solaces of his 
existence. If trouble at any time, or anxiety, 
disturbed him-and he had his own share of 
both, though he seldom allowed them to be- 
come public property — some old, and by others 
long-forgotten, melody which she sang at his 
bidding, operated upon him like sleep on a 
fevered patient. Physical fatigue itself yielded 
to the influence of her voice. In a word, the 
discovery of this new mine of pure enjoyment 
produced on his whole bearing a wonderful 
change. It raised him, or seemed to do so, 
above the earth. How he felt at this tin\e — or 
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to speak more accurately — ^into what channels 
his thoughts were accustomed to fall, will be 
best explained, perhaps, by giving a few ex- 
tracts from the correspondence which he kept 
up, at broken intervals, with a friend at a 
distance. 

"St Botolphs Rectobt, ' , 1812. 

". . . We have excellent accounts of Regy. 
He has escaped unhurt from the storming of 
Badajos, and writes in the best possible spirits. 
He speaks very highly of his cousin Charles, of 
whom he appears to see a good deal, their regi- 
ments being not unfirequently near one another. 
But I must tell you some of our home news. Our 
protegee is shooting fast into womanhood, and is 
as dear to us both as her sister. We always 
knew that she was the gentlest of living 
creatures, but her extraordinary abilities show 
themselves more and more every day, and 
every day renders her more and more like, in 
air, feature, form, gesture, to her sainted 
mother. Her you never knew till the shadows 
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of death were upon her. To me she never 
dies ; and if she did, the child would bring her 
to life again every time she greeted me. It is 
her own sweet smile, her own most musical 
voice, her own glorious eye. I cannot tell you 
how grateful I am to my dear wife for the way 
in which she behaves to the child. It seems 
to me that she is almost more fond of her than 
of Emily, and the girls agree to admiration. 
Sometimes the thought occurs to me, that if 
we could bring about a marriage — but that is, 
I fancy, out of the question.*' 

r " 1813. 

"... A new surprise, a new delight — if de- 
light that may be said to be which has at least 
as much of sadness in it as of the opposite 
feeling — ^has come upon me. She has all her 
mother's wonderful genius for music. She 
sang to us yesterday for the first time, in 
order that the master who comes to the girls 
from Plymouth might judge of their voices ; 
and though never before to my knowledge had 
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she SO mucbi as hummed an air, the effect was 
astounding. It seemed to me that I was 
again in the old chateau on the banks of the 
Soane, listening to a voice which I hear con- 
stantly in my dreams, and building up castles 
in the air, with one blessed form prominent in 
them all. Oh, you do not know what the 
agony of that moment was, and what fierce 
thoughts, such as I had persuaded myself were 
banished for ever, rushed in to darken the 
vision. My friend, justice must be done to 
Madaline, let the consequences to others be 
what they may. I am mad when I think of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of setting her 
right before the world. Tell me when you 
write whether you still regard this matter as 
hopeless, and give me such tidings as you can 
of the wretched people whom I will not irri- 
tate myself by naming." 

The answer to the letter, of which the above 
is an extract, need not be quoted, except in 
substance. It conveyed to the writer very 
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little information with which our readers are 
not familiar ; for it stated only that Lord and 
Lady Belmore had withdrawn altogether from 
London; that their eldest son was in Parlia- 
ment, where he made but a poor figure ; and 
that on the mystery into which the Eector 
seemed anxious to pry, no fresh light had been 
thrown. The document which they both prized 
was still in the bank. The writer had called 
on the previous day and saw it safe in its 
envelope. There it was, and there for the 
present it must remain, because, though not 
without significance, it had no legal value. 
But the time must come when, for the sake 
neither of the child nor of her mother, but the 
Eector himself and his son, strenuous efforts 
should be made to push inquiry to the utmost. 
Meanwhile, it was most satisfactory to know 
that his friend's domestic peace had not been 
disturbed by a proceeding which he regarded 
at the time, and still thought of, as rather 
Quixotic. As to the marriage, that was a 
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thing of the future. Marriages were made in 
heaven or in the other place. When was he to 
be favoured with the visit from his old friend 
and his household, which he had often been 
promised ? There was nothing now to keep 
the Rector away from London, and the new 
house into which the writer had got was in 
the very best of the new situations, and quite 
lar£:e enough to hold them all. 

L mo« extract fcom thia corr^pondence, 
in which, as our readers have probably guessed, 
Mr Harris and Dr Sumner are the principals, 
and we pass on to other matters. It bears 
date May 4, 1814: — 

" We are mad with joy, as I doubt not you 
all are in London. Peace is restored to the 
world, and from week to week and day to day 
we look forward to the return of our noble 
boy, a captain, and aU Bound in wind and 
limb. The effect upon my household of this 
blessed hope is wonderful. His mother, self- 
possessed and sober-minded as usual, goes about 
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her daily business with just so much of a 
smile upon her face as tells what thoughts are 
busy within. Emily is wild and unrestrain- 
able, like a young colt disinclined to be broken 
in. Madaline is her mother more than ever 
she was, and saying little, hides, or I am much 
mistaken, deep thoughts in her heart. I have 
inquired and found that the Eifles are to land 
at Plymouth, and whenever I learn the name 
of the ship in which Regy is embarked, I will 
be on the look-out for him. Yes, my friend, 
please God, after we have enjoyed the luxury 
of a first meeting at home, we shall all take 
advantage of your hospitable invitation. It is 
time that Emily should see a little more of 
the world than is visible from these hills, 
beautiful though they be, and Madaline must 
hear singers, possibly as brilliant as herself, 
though not more full of melody and feeling. 
And when we are together, we shall find time 
and opportunity to consider what must best 
be done to set the crooked straight. But not 
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for me or mine shall a single step be taken in 
advance. If we cannot vindicate her honour, 
shame and disgrace shall not fall more openly 
that they have done already upon the house to 
which I belong/^ 



CHAPTER V. 



REUNION. 



Emily Harris was right. This was the third 
occasion on which the Eector had put the 
horses to his carriage and gone off, after an 
early breakfast, to Plymouth — ^hoping now, as 
he had done before, that he would return 
bringing Keginald with him. For tidings had 
arrived a week ago that the transports were 
quitting Passages, and that their arrival in 
the Channel might be expected at any time. 
We are dealing, however, be it remembered, 
with an age when steam exercised no influence 
over ocean navigation, and the progress of 
convoys — for the war between England and 
America still continued — ^was necessarily slow. 
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Persons not specially interested in the progress 
of the fleet experienced, therefore, neither sur- 
prise nor impatience that it delayed its coming. 
Not so those who knew that on board one or 
other of the vessels composing it a husband, a 
brother, or a son had taken his passage ; and, 
least of all, the little group which sat that day 
under the catalpa tree on the lawn that fronted 
St Botolphs Eectory. Their position gave them 
a commanding view both of the river and of a 
long stretch of road that skirted it. And from 
that chalky line their eyes were scarce with- 
drawn for a moment — though, as we have just 
said, two of them appeared to be engaged with 
books, and the other with her stocking. 

It was a clear, bright, sunny day. Scarcely 
a drop of rain had fallen for more than a week 
— a rare event in beautiful Devonshire — so that 
the roads were hard and flinty. No sound, 
except the rustling of a light breeze among the 
fresh foliage, and a chorus of singing birds, 
disturbed the air. The noise of wheels and 
horses' hoofs could thus be heard from afar. 
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and if a vehicle were approaching them a 
cloud of dust raised by it gave notice of the 
event long before the vehicle itself could 
have time to round the elbow of the hill. 
Few carriages]'of any sort made use of that 
road, however, except on market-days, or 
when the arrival of a fleet in the Sound created 
a sudden demand for the produce of the coun- 
try. Now this was not a market-day, and for 
some time past ouly a stray vessel, a ship of 
war, or a merchantman, had put in to refresh. 
Accordingly, when over the intervening bank 
a white cloud rose, as it did just after the 
occurrence of the little conversation referred 
to in a previous chapter, Emily sprang to 
her feet, and standing on tiptoe, clapped her 
hands together, and exclaimed, " Here they 
come, mamma — ^here they come 1 I'm sure it's 
they 1 '' 

The blood mounted involuntarily to Mada- 
line's cheek, and even Mrs Harris became 
slightly agitated. Neither of them moved. 
They had seen the dust as Emily did, yet 
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they kept their seats. When, therefore, a 
baker's cart in due time made its appearance, 
the keenness of Emily's disappointment con- 
trasted almost ludicrously with the composure 
displayed by her companions as they witnessed 
its onward progress. 

" If you had thought for a moment, my 
love,'' was Mrs Harris's answer to her daugh- 
ter's bitter cry, " you would have remembered 
that your father has barely had time to reach 
Plymouth, if indeed he can have got so far. 
We need not expect him back for two or three 
hours ; probably not till evening." 

" Oh mamma ! Madeline and you are such 
matter-of-fact people ! Who do you think can 
calculate time and distance to-day, except your- 
selves ? If they don't come soon 111 get Thomas 
to drive me after papa in the dogcart ; or I'll go 
to bed. Harkl what is that ?" 

It was the thunder of guns coming up upon 
the breeze — a sound, to the inmates of the 
Rectory well known, of salutes given and re- 
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turned, slow and measured, dropped for a brief 
space, and then taken up again. 

" Now, darlings,^' said Mrs Harris, cheer- 
fully, " we have at last some reason to hope 
that Regy will be with us soon. That firing 
must be between the convoy coming in and 
the flagship." 

" To be sure it is ! to be sure it is ! Oh 
mamma, mamma ! how soon do you think they 
can be here 1 Will they come in time for 
dinner ? Well, well ! don't shake your head 
so. I know what you are going to say, but 
don't say it. Madaline, let us go and get his 
room ready. Til gather the sweetest roses in 
the garden, and put them on his toilet-table. 
Come along." 

So saying, the impatient giri rushed off, 
and, doing a great deal more of damage than 
was necessary to the rose-trees, carried her 
spoils up to the chamber which had been set 
apart for her brother's use. She found it, to 
her great surprise, abeady decorated. Toilet- 
table and mantelpiece had each its appropriate 
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bouquet, the delicate perfume from which 
scented the whole place. Of those books^ also, 
which used to be his favourites long ago, a 
good many filled the shelves ; and on his table 
were arranged writing materials, complete 
even to the taper and the stick of sealing- 
wax. She turned away, half in anger, half in 
admiration, and, coming back to the lawn, 
poured out her griefs. Why was all this done 
without consulting her 1 It wasn't fair to 
keep her in the dark. She should have liked 
her brother to know that she was as mindful 
of his tastes and comforts as anybody else. It 
was charming — it was beautiful — but she had 
not had any hand in it. 

" Never mind that, my dear," replied her 

mother. " I had no hand in it either ; but 
what both you and I desire is that your 
brother shall be pleased with the preparations 
made to welcome him home. From what 
you say of his room, Regy ought to be pleased ; 
but he must be very much changed if he ever 
takes the trouble to ask who arranged it for him.'* 

VOL. III. E 
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The group lingered on the lawn till the 
sun began to throw the shadows of the trees 
towards the east. By-and-by twilight deep- 
ened, when Mrs Harris and Emily stepped 
in-doors for a moment — the former to give 
some necessary directions to the servants, 
the latter to refresh herself — excitement and 
reaction having produced upon her their ordin- 
ary effects. Madaline alone kept watch, and 
now, with an amount of vigilance of which, 
whUe the eyes of others were upon her, she 
had given no signs, she peered into the deep- 
ening gloom. By -and - by her step sounded 
light upon the gravel walk, and calmly and 
quietly, speaking through the open window, 
she said, ^^ I think I see them.'' In an instant 
Emily flung down the cup of tea which she 
held in her hand, sprang through the win- 
dow, and rushed off towards the gate which 
led from the garden into the road. Her mother 
followed, and, placing herself beside Madaline, 
on a portion of the lawn which commanded 
the clearest and most prolonged view of the 
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road, saw plainly enough an open carriage 
approaching, with two persons seated together 
on the driving-seat. That was enough. She 
too ran towards the garden gate. Presently 
wheels ground slowly up the ascent, then the 
panting of horses, overdriven, perhaps, and 
jaded, became audible. The sounds drew con- 
tinually nearer, and by - and - by the phaeton 
pulled up. The next moment found Mrs 
Harris in the arms of her son ; the moment 
after, Emily wept upon his neck. 

It was dusk, but light enough remained to 
let the mother and sister see what a noble- 
looking fellow he was. His war-soiled uni- 
form — for no time had been allowed him to 
change it for ordinary clothes— set off his well- 
knit frame to great advantage ; and his face, 
bronzed by long exposure to the elements, was 
no longer that of a fair boy, but of a singularly 
handsome man. There was no small measure 
of womanly pride mixed up in the delight 
with which they welcomed him home. So it 
was with the servants, each of whom he greeted 
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with a warm grasp of the hand. They were 
mad with joy, and stood in one another's way 
whUe they strove to secure each some article 
of the very light baggage which alone he 
brought with him. But Reginald, while he 
smiled to see all this, and renewed again and 
again the embrace to his mother and sister, 
looked about as if in search of something 
that ought not to have been absent at that 
moment. 

" Where is Madaline, mother ? ^' he at last 
said. " She's not from home, is she ? " 

" Madaline ? No, no, my boy, she^s not from 
home. Is she not with us ? " 

" No, mother," he answered, and passing 
rapidly through the gate, saw the object of his 
inquiry standing apart upon the lawn. A few 
hasty strides carried him to the spot. His arm 
was round her, her face rested on his bosom, 
she did not utter a word, and his salutation 
amounted to this and no more, ^' My Mada- 
line, mine own Madaline, are you the last to 
greet me ? " 
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Who would attempt to describe the after 
incidents that characterised that joyous even- 
ing ? How would the incidents themselves ap- 
pear if they were delineated faithfully ? The 
looks of warm affection interchanged; the 
melody of voices engraven on the memory, and 
now again, after years of silence, heard in 
their natural cadence ; the happy laugh called 
forth by trifles, to repeat which would be to 
kill them quite ; — what man not bereft of rea- 
son would venture to deal with such things, 
except in the vaguest possible manner ? For 
there are occasions, and of one of such we are 
now speaking, when conversation, in the proper 
sense of the term, would be a burden ; when 
the attempt to exchange ideas necessarily fails ; 
when wit loses its point ; argument is impos- 
sible ; music itself becomes a positive intrusion ; 
when all that is in us and about us is swal- 
lowed up and absorbed in the consciousness 
that one great leading hope has been realised. 
The various members of the little circle that 
gathered that evening round the Eector's din- 
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ner-table might, in their several ways, surren- 
der themselves to that consciousness. But 
there it was — dominant alike over all, and ren- 
dering the hours that intervened between the 
soldier's arrival and the breaking-up of the 
party for the night so supremely blessed, that to 
give any account of them afterwards, so as to 
fix their details in the memory, was simply im- 
possible. 

In this state of ineffable happiness some 
days passed away. With early morning the 
young people were on the lawn. A little later 
the heads of the famUy joined them. Then 
came the family prayer, of which the recollec- 
tion had been to the absent one like a loadstone, 
drawing his thoughts home from many a weary 
bivouac and many an anxious picket. Then 
followed the breakfast, with all its delicate ac- 
companiments — the damask cloth, the hissing 
urn, the butter fresh and sweet from the chum, 
the fresh eggs, the bacon, the home-made bread. 
Let no one pretend to speak lightly of these 
things when first spread out before the soldier 
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just returned from four years of campaigning. 
After this the horses are led round from the 
stahle, two saddled for ladies, one, sometimes 
two, for gentlemen ; or perhaps the old boat 
is put in order and launched, in order that 
once again those perilous voyages may be 
adventured upon, which scarcely try now, as 
they used to do half-a-dozen years ago, the 
courage of the navigators and the skill of their 
pilot. Nor were they absolutely selfish in their 
joy at the Eectory. Neighbours came, as they 
used to do in other days, with kindly greetings, 
though the girls seemed to be more shy than 
they formerly were ; and still dances are impro- 
vised in which the soiled rifle uniform con- 
tinued to present as manifest an attraction as 
it did when, fresh from the hands of the 
tailor, it was for the first time put on. Very, 
very joyous days were these, on which all 
who lived them through continued to look 
back, under all circumstances, as among the 
happiest in their lives. 

Reginald was, of course, struck with the 
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change which four years had made on Emily 
and Madaline. They were both women now, 
and eminently attractive women ; for Emily, 
with all her impetuosity, was a true girl, 
her heart being ever, as the saying has it, 
wherever her head might be — in the right 
place. As to Madaline, he looked upon her 
with a mixture of wonder and admiration for 
which he could not account. She far more 
than realised the ideas of perfect beauty which 
had always been associated in his memory with 
his recollections of her. She was the same 
gentle, loving creature that he remembered 
long ago, and with that gentle and loving 
nature there seemed to be mixed up a maturity 
of judgment, a correctness of moral vision, 
which commanded not more his admiration 
than his respect. Her music charmed him, 
her singing entranced him. Yet there sprang 
up between them in their intercourse a sort of 
half-reserve, which sometimes troubled, though 
it more frequently startled and even thrilled 
him. He was too much her senior not per- 
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fectly to recollect the circumstances under 
which she first became a member of the family, 
and could not therefore deceive himself, as at 
one time he fancied that she did, into the be- 
lief that they were brother and sister. And 
yet they had lived together so entirely on the 
footing of brotherhood that the thought of re- 
garding her otherwise than as his sister afiected 
him strangely. 

" Papa," he said one morning to his father 
as they strolled together through the meadows, 
taking an account of the appearance of the 
hay crops, and calculating the probable bulk, 
" who is Madaline ? She is not my sister, that 
I know ; and, loving her as I do, and as we 
all do, I sometimes fancy that perhaps it is 
better she should not be. But who is she ? " 

" I can't answer your question, my boy, at 
this moment. You are right in assuming that 
she is not your sister. But who she is I may 
not tell even to you till circumstances justify 
me in doing so — which as yet they do not. 
One thing, however, is quite certain, Madaline 
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deserves^ both for her own sake and for the 
sake of her sainted mother^ all the love we can 
give her." 

" Well, I would not for the world ask you 
to violate a confidence, even in my favour. 
But tell me this. There is no stain on her 
birth, is there ? Forgive me, papa," he con- 
tinued, seeing that his father was much moved ; 
" I did not mean to give you pain. I am very 
sorry for having done so. Pray forget that I 
asked the question." 

" Why should I, Eegy ? It was most 
natural that you should. You are now old 
enough, and have seen enough of the world, to 
understand that things occur which are deeply 
to be regretted, and that the innocent often 
suflfer for the guilty. But I can only repeat 
what I have said already, that as yet I am not 
justified in telling even you — and you know, 
my boy, how entirely you possess my confi- 
dence — anything more about Madaline than 
that she passed into my charge under circum- 
stances which make her as dear to me as if she 
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were your sister. Time will, I trust, clear up 
the mystery in which at present her birth is 
involved. But whether it does or not, remem- 
ber that, in the event of my death, I shall com- 
mit her to your care, and you will never desert 
her." 

" Desert her, papa ! Never. That you may 
depend upon. Will you be offended if I say 
that I sometimes allow the thought to enter 
my mind, though I put it from me as well as I 
can, that if you and mamma did not object, I 
should wish in another way to make her your 
daughter." 

" My dear boy ! My true-hearted Regy ! 
That is bravely spoken. But you must not 
allow that idea too much to engross you. 
Wait till we see what time shall bring to light, 
and then you and I can talk over the whole 
matter more openly." 



CHAPTER VL 



THE INVITATION. 



It was the very height of the London season^ 
and of such a season as London never saw 
before, and will probably never see again. 
George IV., though stUl only Prince Regent, 
was in his glory. Emperors and kings rode at 
his side, and expressed becoming admiration 
of the diminutive and rather paltry military 
spectacles to which they were introduced. 
Night after night Carlton House resounded to 
the voices of wit and boisterous melody ; Al- 
mac's — a recent invention — commanded the 
admiration of the world, and stirred up in every 
bosom, and especially in fair bosoms, a rank- 
ling desire to be admitted to its honours. For 
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awful tyrants were the lady patronesses. There 
was needed as much of solicitatioD, as strong 
an exercise of influence, to obtain admission to 
one of their balls, as to get a place at Court ; 
and greatly envied were the favoured few of 
both sexes to whom the doors of the assembly- 
rooms were thrown open habitually. For con- 
gregated there, on grand occasions at least, 
might be seen the very Slite of English and 
Continental society — the grave and noble-look- 
ing Czar ; the not very stately Austrian Em- 
peror; the melancholy King of Prussia; Blucher, 
grey and brusque ; the handsome Coburg ; our 
own glorious Duke — all of these, with innu- 
merable heroes and statesmen besides, were, 
one by one, or gathered into groups, the ob- 
served of all observers. And of the other sex, 
had we not archduchesses, duchesses, count- 
esses, without end ?— her of Oldenburgh, for 
example, with her comical countenance, and 
still more comical attire ; the Lieven, the Tal- 
leyrand Perigord, with English beauties, fairer 
and more seductive than them all — the Jersey, 
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the Willoughby d'Eresby, the Salisbury, the 
Castlereagh, not to speak of one just budding 
as yet into womanhood and fame, though des- 
tined to play by-and-by no mean part, as the 
bewitching Arbuthnot, in the world both of 
fashion and of politics. Besides, was it not at 
Almac's that the first grand breach was eflFected 
in our old-fashioned ideas of English decorum 
— when the voluptuous Spanish waltz took the 
place of the country-dance ; and quadrilles, to 
the wonderment of all who understood them 
not, called up only the initiated to thread their 
mazes? Then the opera, with Catalani to electrify 
the audiences — Drury Lane, where the Kembles 
still reigned supreme, and Covent Garden, 
boasting its O'Neil, and rejoicing in the dawn- 
ing talents of the elder Kean — were they not, 
as compared with the places of public amuse- 
ment in these degenerate days, like the vale 
of Tempe to a Highland moor ? Besides, our 
fashionables had in 1814 what we cannot com- 
mand now, be our desire for it what it may — 
a silver Thames on which to ply their merry 
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boating parties ; the stately oaks of Richmond 
Park, the horse-chestnuts of Bushy, and the 
lordly elms of Sion, under the shelter of which 
it was held to be neither wrong nor unbecom- 
ing that the proudest in the land should mix 
with their Continental guests in rustic revelry. 
Was not Nestor in the right after all ? Is the 
present ever comparable with. the past, whether 
we measure the strength and wisdom of the 
men or the beauty of the women, or the habits 
of life which have been and are not now — 
no, nor ever can, by the utmost stretch of in- 
genuity, be brought back again ? Honour be 
to the spirited young noble who, some thirty 
or forty years ago, did his best to revive a taste 
for medieval sports ! He didn't succeed, it is 
true, because knights and pursuivants shelter- 
ing under umbrellas seemed as much out of 
place as queens of beauty half drenched and 
shivering. But it was not his fault that the 
rain came down as it did. And if the specta- 
tors laughed at what they called the antics of 
their betters, it only showed that they had come 
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into the world at the right time. They would 
have been as much anachronisms in the four- 
teenth, or even the fifteenth century, as the 
English tournament perhaps was in the nine- 
teenth. 

Iijto London, thus wild with joy, Charles 
Harris entered within a few hours after taking 
a hasty leave of Baddlesmere and its inhabitants. 
He made straight for Belmore House. It did 
not suit his book to share the apartments of his 
elder brother, and he infinitely preferred the 
comfort of his own old room in the old house 
to an ordinary lodging. There were no clubs 
in those days such as now abound, not in Lon- 
don only, but in every considerable town of 
England. Even the United Service — ^the senior 
we mean, which has the merit of setting an 
example, which science, literature, the arts, 
and public convenience have followed — ^if it 
existed at all, existed only in embryo. But in 
their absence friends met in the lounge up 
and down Bond Street ; or, if they were mili- 
tary men, on the parade in front of the Horse 
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Guards ; or, if they indulged in play, in one 
or other of the billiard-rooms with which St 
Jameses abounded ; or should their tastes take 
a more burly form, in Tom CribVs back par- 
lour, in the Strand. Now Charles Harris was 
a military man, and an idler. He therefore 
betook himself, in the first instance, to the 
parade in front of the Horse Guards, and 
having picked up there a comrade, adjourned 
with him to Bond Street, where he soon 
found himself surrounded by friends. It fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that such of 
them as had houses in London carried him 
thither, and that in a very short time he, who 
had arrived in the great metropolis ignorant of 
its ways, and knowing no one, was swept into 
the full current of society and charmed with it. 

"You know the Prestons, don't you, Har- 
ris?" asked his friend and brother officer 
Major Ludlow one day as they walked to- 
gether arm-in-arm up Bond Street. 

"I do, and I don't," replied Charles. "I 
remember meeting them once at a Winchester 
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ball, where my amiable brother blundered 
into an ugly scrape, out of which Lord Claud 
got him, by the by, very creditably. But I've 
never set eyes on any of them since. How 
could I ? " 

" Very true ; I had forgotten. You went 
out with the regiment and came back with it. 
I wish you knew them, though. They're 
capital company, and they are going to give 
a splendid water -party on Tuesday next. 
Your brother knows them. By the by, I 
have not seen him of late so much as I 
used to do at Preston House. But he still 
visits there, and could, I am sure, introduce 
you. Get him to do this at once, and you're 
sure of an invitation. Lady Alice, who is 
one of the most charming women in London, 
told me that she meant to make it the most 
stunning thing' of the season." 

" I haven't seen my brother since I came to 
town, Ludlow. To tell you the truth, we don't 
care much about each other, and I'd rather not 
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be indebted to him even for an -invitation to 
the Prestons." 

" That's a bore/' replied Major Ludlow. " I'd 
introduce you myself, only the fact is, that I 
am myself rather a new acquaintance of theirs, 
and I doubt whether they would approve of 
my taJ^ing so great a liberty." 

"^ Oh, never mind," answered the other ; " I 
can live though I don't be invited to the water- 
party this time. Possibly I may get to know 
them somehow, and join you at another." 

"Yes, but this is to be the party of the 
season. By Jove 1 here comes a fellow who has 
impudence enough for anything. If he likes 
the look of you, he'll not only introduce you to 
the Prestons, but insist on their sending you 
an invitation. You don't know young Brunell, 
neither, I suppose ? " 

" No I don't ; who is he ? " 

"That's more than I can tell you, further 
than this, that he's an ensign in the Guards, 
and has the run of all the best houses in town. 
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You see that he's deuced good-looking, at all 
events/' 

So he was, and he evidently knew it, yet 
not in a way to disgust or repel. With- 
out being impudent, he was entirely self- 
possessed, though his age could hardly exceed 
eighteen at the most. What else Major Lud- 
low had said about him was strictly true. 
Without any high connections, with the mode- 
rate fortune of a country gentleman's son, he 
had been taken up by society in London with 
all that capricious intensity which pervaded it 
in 1814, as much as it pervades it now. Mar- 
ried women especially — and especially those 
among married women who had once been 
belles, and were beginning to fade — raved 
about him. He had the entrS at Almac's. He 
danced there with the lady patronesses them- 
selves. He was their "beautiful boy," and 
was up to every new fashion of quadrille, 
waltz, Spanish contre-dance, and what not. 
What use he may have made of the favours of 
these dames was best known to himself; but 
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it is due to his memory to add, that of a mean 
or dishonourable action no human being ever 
accused him. If husbands were indifferent to 
the influence which he seemed to exercise over 
their wives, that was their look-out, not his. 
The unmarried women courted him too ; but 
it was in a different way, and to their blan- 
dishments he seemed to be generally indif- 
ferent. 

Such was the very young man who, walking 
alone, and flourishing his gold-headed ebony 
walking-stick, approached Major Ludlow and 
Charles Harris. One sentence descriptive of 
his costume may be of use, as letting our readers 
know what was considered the very pink of 
elegance in the age of which we are writing. 
A hat, considerably broader at the top than at 
the bottom, with very wide brim, slightly 
curved inwards on each side, surmounted his 
head. A handkerchief of blue silk was round 
his neck, over which the collar of his shirt, 
limp and unstarched, reached to the ear, aud 
pointed upwards towards the eye. A blue 
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swallow-tailed coat, very short in the waist, 
very loDg and pointed in the skirts, with bright 
brass buttons, covered his shoulders and arms. 
A red brass -buttoned waistcoat just covered 
the waistband of a pair of light fawn - col- 
oured pantaloons, over which were drawn a 
pair of Hessian boots, with long black silk 
tassels. From each of two fobs a massive gold 
chain and seals dangled, showing that the 
youth carried two watches ; and smart patches 
of embroidery, broadest near the waistband, 
lost themselves in sharp peaks just where the 
fork began. Finally, buff doeskin gloves 
covered his hands, and a gold eyeglass, sus- 
pended from a gold -mounted hair chain, 
dangled from his neck. Such was Julius 
Brunell, " the pink of fashion and the mould of 
form," who stopped, transferred his cane to his 



left hand, elaborately pulled off the glove from 
the right, and shook hands with Charles's com- 
panion. 

" What is it to-night, Brunell?" asked Major 
Ludlow. "Does the fair Lieven open her 
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salons? or Catalan! fling her spell around? 
or Carlton House, are its hospitable doors un- 
barred ? Rather warm work these crushes at 
this season. Or are you going to Oxford with 
the crowned heads ? '^ 

"No," replied the youth, smiling. "Tm 
supposed not to be sufficiently distinguished 
to get an LL.D. degree. There is nothing, as 
far as I know, out of the common going on 
to-night. But let us petition the clergy to put 
up the prayer for fine weather on Tuesday. A 
shower on that day would be a great public 
calamity." 

" Oh, you are alluding to the Prestons' water- 
party. Is their list f tdl ? Could we find room 
for one more guest, if he proved eligible ? '' 

*'I daresay we might," replied the youth. 
" In whom are you interested ? " 

" In my friend and comrade Captain Harris, 
Lord Belmore^s second son, whom I have the 
honour and pleasure of introducing to Mr 
Brunell. He's a perfect paladin. He's been 
with his regiment all through the war in Spain, 
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and coming home covered with laurels, has yet 
his way to make in that more enticing field 
where my friend BruneU carries aU before him. 
Can we manage to get him invited 1 " 

Mr Brunell raised his glass, looked Charles 
hard. in the face, and dropping it again, said, 
^'I don't think there will be much difficulty 
about that. Where shall I have the pleasure 
of sending you the card, Captain Harris ? '' 

Charles, only half-relishing the sort of air 
with which this process was gone through, told 
him that letters addressed to Belmore House 
would be sure to reach him. And then, the 
youth holding out his hand, Charles could not 
refuse to accept it. 

" I hope that we shall often meet again," said 
Mr Brunell, just so far patronisingly as to excite 
in Charles a disposition either to laugh or bid 
the boy go to the devil, he didn't know which. 
"On one head, however, let me give you a 
caution. Don't fall in love with Lady Alice. 
Our friend Ludlow is mad upon her, so is your 
brother — ^have you not a brother in the House? 
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—and so are fifty .other fellows that I could 
name. She gets them all into her net, and 
will get you too if you don't keep my caution 
in mind. Oh, you doubt me, do you ? or con- 
sider yourself Alice-proof? Well, well, we 
shall see. Thank heaven, I am fancy-free, at 
all events ! though heaven knows it took all 
my fortitude to resist the spell. By-by ; you 
shall have your card either this afternoon or 
to-morrow." 

" Well, what do you think of Adonis?" asked 
Major Ludlow, as the really handsome youth 
walked away. 

" That I never saw such a provoking young 
pup. Hang the fellow ! he's not insolent 
enough to rouse one's anger, nor silly enough 
to make you despise him. What are his pros- 
pects ? " 

" That which is vulgarly called going to the 
devil," replied Major Ludlow, "or Tm very 
much mistaken. He is the fashion to-day ; hell 
be thrown over to-morrow. I believe his pri- 
vate fortune is small, and though he econo- 
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mises surprisingly, it's next to impossible that 
he should not get into debt London will 
become too hot for him then, and if he don't 
exchange into a marching regiment, he wiU pro- 
bably end his days as consul, and a poor one, 
at some trading town abroad. He's been of 
some use to-day, however, for you may depend 
upon it that you'll get your invitation to the 
water-party." 



CHAPTEB VIL 

A WATER-PAKTY. 

Nobody ever said that the prayer for fine 
weather was read that Sunday in any of the 
London churches, but the results were in every 
respect as satisfactory as if it had been read 
in alL A finer day never dawned than that 
which the Duchess of Preston had fixed upon 
for what she called her water-party. And a 
water-party doubtless it was, so far at least as 
that at Chelsea Stairs — which by special licence 
of the Commissioners were to be approached by 
the broad walk through what were then the water- 
gardens of that national institution, — three or 
four barges, gorgeously fitted up, assembled an 
hour or two after noon on the gala-day. As 
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many guests as chose had it in their power to be 
wafted in these barges on the crest of the rising 
tide as far as Sion, of which the grounds had 
been kindly lent for the occasion ; while the rest 
were free to use their carriages, the provision 
being made that nobody should arrive at the 
scene of action later than four o'clock. For at 
that hour her Grace had made arrangements 
for feeding with the choicest delicacies which 
Gunter could turn out, some five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, of whom she expected 
that the younger portion would dance on the 
green afterwards to the notes of two or three 
well-selected bands, under the light, partly of a 
full moon, partly of coloured lamps suspended 
from bough to bough after the manner of Vaux- 
hall or Banelagh. It was a novel idea ; and 
in spite of the proverbial faithlessness of an 
English climate, the London of glorious 1814 
took it up greedily. The day, as we have just 
said, proved to be propitious, and the gathering 
was enormous. 

Charles and his friend Major Ludlow agreed 
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that they would go together by water, and the 
latter, at least, was the more induced to adopt 
this course, that Lady Alice made him acquaint- 
ed with her own purpose to lead the procession. 
She was in great spirits when he called upon 
her to settle the plan of campaign, comparing 
herself to Cleopatra, and wondering who would 
undertake to play the part of Mark Antony. 
" For we take with us in the bow of our barge 
the band of Bruneirs regiment, and Brunell 
himself has promised to shed on us the light of 
his countenance. I suppose it wouldn't do to 
make an Ascanius of him. I could not do so, 
at least, even if I were old enough to enact 
Dido ; but mamma might. It would be 
such fun to get him posed so as to appear 
resting on her shoulder, just like the picture in 
the Delphin Virgil, you know. To be sure, we 
don^t read that Dido received -^neas in her 
barga It was in a hall or a cave, was it not, 
that she made love to the father by petting the 
son? Perhaps we may find a cave, or some- 
thing that will pass for one, up at Sion. In 
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the barge I must be Cleopatra. Who'll be 
Mark Antony? Will you, Major Ludlow 1" 

** In the barge or out of it, yes. You know 
the play, of course — * All for Love, or a World 
well Lost.' Who would not lose a world for 
Lady Alice Tremanere ? " 

" That's nonsense. I didn't mean anything 
of the sort. By the by, who is this Captain 
Harris whom * the beautiful boy ' has persuaded 
mamma to invite ? " 

" Just as nice a fellow as you'd wish to see, 
and as good a soldier. He is Lord Belmore's 
son — a younger son, though, I suspect." 

• " Oh, then, he's a brother of the member for 
Old Scratchum, who has not come over to us, 
by the by, as I expected he would do, but the 
loss of whom, I am told, won't ruin us. Do 
you know the elder brother also 1 " 

** Slightly — scarcely at all ; indeed Charles 
is worth a dozen of him." 

" Bring him with you, then, to my barge ; 
for I expect you there, whether we play Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra or not." 
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Charles Harris and Major Ludlow met 
where it had been arranged that they should 
meet-^-at that gate of Chelsea Hospital which 
Wilkie has immortalised by introducing it 
into his grand picture, *'The Eeading of the 
Waterloo Despatch." They gave their horses 
to their grooms, and passing through the 
eastern quadrangle, turned down to the left, 
leaving the noble chapel and hall behind them. 
A long, broad gravel walk, shaded by dwarfed 
Hmes, and skirted on either hand by a canal, 
led them down to a paved terrace, where a 
gate left open in a stout iron railing enabled 
them to penetrate to the river-side. There, 
covered in by awnings of various colours, and 
profusely decorated with silken streamers, lay 
three barges, each having its crew of twelve 
stout rowers, and each with its gilded helm 
and richly-painted couches. The strains of 
martial music already mingled with the sound 
of voices, for a band occupied a foremost place 
in the leading barge, and all were filled, or 
soon became so, with ladies and gentlemen 
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dressed in the very height of fashion. Thou- 
sands thronged the banks on both sides ; hun- 
dreds of old and maimed warriors, in long red 
coats, gathered on the terrace to see the pro- 
cession start. It waited till the turn of the 
tide was felt, and then, one by one, those 
richly -laden vessels cast themselves loose, 
and amid deafening cheers held their course, 
"youth at the prow, and pleasure at the 
helm.'' 

Never had Lady Alice looked more bewitch- 
ing than that day. The three or four years 
which had passed over her since Charles 
Harris last saw her in the ball-room at Win- 
chester seemed to have added rather than 
taken away from the gracefulness of her 
jBgure. She was rounder and fuller, but not 
one whit less sylph-like than she had appeared 
to him then. Her attire, without being gor- 
geous, was in the best possible taste, and her 
manner bewitching. She was making herself 
agreeable to all about her when Major Ludlow 
brought forward his friend to introduce him, a 
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procedure which she manifestly expected, and 
which she took in the best possible part. 

" I am much obliged to Major Ludlow 
for reintroducing to me one whom I can't 
regard as a stranger. We have met before, 
Captain Harris, and should not have been so 
long without renewing our acquaintance, I 
think, had you not been far more usefully 
employed than we have been. You are one of 
our heroes." 

Charles might or might not be a hero 
among men. He felt himself terribly put out 
on being thus kindly greeted by a beautiful 
woman. But he recovered his composure 
speedily, and strove, not unsuccessfully, to join 
in the light conversation which best befits 
such light occasions. He found Lady Alice 
bewitching. She appeared to lay herself out 
to make herself agreeable to him. Each 
object, as the barge passed it, she pointed out 
out to him, as if he had been a foreigner 
voyaging for the first time upon the Thames. 
Cheney Walk, with its Don .Saltero Tavern, 
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and the quaint, old, tall houses that face the 
river ; the old church of Chelsea ; the gardens 
of Fulham Palace ; Fulham, with its pic- 
turesque wooden bridge,— aU these were in 
succession dilated upon, till by-and-by the 
beautiful grounds of Sion House loomed in 
the distance, becoming every moment more 
and more distinct. And a very striking scene 
it was that gradually unfolded itself to their 
gaze. Under the shady elms, along the grassy 
slopes, groups of well-dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen were scattered, some wandering about, 
others seated on benches and chairs, while 
up upon the breeze came the swell of music, 
mingling, not very harmoniously, it must 
be allowed, with the strains which the band 
embarked on board of Lady Alice's barge con^ 
tinned to pour forth. And now, as they near 
the landing-place, fair faces and manly forms 
crowd down to greet them, every countenance 
beaming, as it seemed, with benevolence, and 
every voice pitched at the exact key of pleas- 
ure. They are soon ashore ; so are the crews 
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of the barges that follow ; and away they all 
rash, blithe as birds, to disport themselves 
amid ** glades and coves and bosky dells," re- 
gretting only that the Duchess had forgotten 
to request in her invitation -cards that they 
should come to her revel in the character of 
shepherds and shepherdesses. 

"I say,Brunell /' observed Major Ludlow, as he 
and the " beautiful boy " sat together slightly 
apart from the throng, " the fair Alice is after 
her old tricks. She is determined to have the 
world at her feet. Only see how she is cast- 
ing her spell over Harris. By Jove ! he'll be 
caught, as sure as fate. Devil take her! I 
wish she were either less attractive, or not 
quite such a determined flirt." 

"Oh, you are one of her slaves too, are 
you ? " replied the other. " Now, I decline to 
be victimised. She tried it with me for a 
while, but it was no go. For my part, I 
infinitely prefer married women. A fellow's 
always safe with them, unless he make an ass 
of himself." 
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"Which you, my fine fellow/' thought the 
Major, without expressing it, "are decidedly 
doing, as you will discover by-and-by to your 
cost." 

Major Ludlow had taken a perfectly correct 
view of the case as between Lady Alice and 
Captain Harris. It fell in with her humour 
to add that young gentleman to the long list 
of her adorers, and she left no art untried to 
accomplish her purpose. She made him sit 
beside her on the grass at feeding-time ; she 
pledged him in champagne ; she appealed to 
his judgment if by chance she found herself 
at a loss on any point, and repaid his atten- 
tions with smiles that pierced him through 
and through. Long before the dinner was 
over, Charley had become as much in love 
with Lady Alice as it was in his nature — ^as 
yet at least — to be with any one. The 
feeling might not be exactly the same that 
came over him when poor gentle Lucy Cox 
first owned that he was very dear to her. 
It may be doubted whether there was in it 
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half the tenderness, half the purity, which 
thrilled through him then. But his vanity 
was flattered. It was impossible to deny that 
the lady was perfectly beautiful, and he ima- 
gined that to run away with her that moment 
would be the most exquisite arrangement in 
the world. Lady Alice had her way. 

And now, the fragments of the feast being 
abandoned^ in part to certain elderly ladies 
and gentlemen who thought the wine excel- 
lent, in part to the servants, who made short 
work of all the rest, the young, and those who 
aspired to be still regarded as young, betook 
themselves to the ball-room, a lawn as smooth 
and soft as velvet, on which the moon was 
beginning to throw her silver rays, softening as 
well as intensifying the light that fell upon it 
from a thousand coloured lamps festooned and 
suspended from the trees. An admirable band 
made the air melodious with its notes, and 
forthwith a score at least of sections, plea- 
santly matched, broke off into as many sets of 
what was then the dance of all dances, the 
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quadrille. Charles of course claimed and won 
the hand of Lady Alice. She made him drunk 
with the grace of her movements, and half 
wild with the music of her merry laugh. By- 
and-by he led her up to waltz ; and as both 
were at home in the mysteries of that measure, 
and trode it with peculiar skill, they became, 
without intending it, objects of admiration 
to the whole company. The movements of 
others became gradually suspended, and alone 
they whirled, with slow and cadenced step, 
round and round, inside a charmed circle. 
They stopped at last, surprised and half 
ashamed to find themselves the observed of all 
observers, when a gentleman whom Charles 
imagined that he ought to recognise, but 
whose identity nevertheless he failed to make 
out, came up and requested, somewhat 
abruptly, that Lady Alice would do him the 
honour to dance the next quadrille with him. 
She looked only half-pleased at receiving this 
compliment, and made the excuse that she 
was tired, and would probably not dance again. 
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"But if you do dance, may I count upon 
having the happiness of dancing with you ^ '' 

Charles, who saw, or imagined that he saw; 
a marked disinclination on her part to dance 
with, the intruder at all, interposed by observ- 
ing that he was afraid he had a prior claim 
upon the lady's hand. 

" I take my answer from the lady herself,'* 
replied the stranger, haughtily. *' I don't 
allow any one to play the go-between in those 
cases/' 

" Play the what ! " exclaimed Charles, in 
like manner bridling up. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen 1 " exclaimed Lady 
Alice ; " is it possible you don't know each 
other 1 Why, Mr Harris, this is your brother. 
Captain Harris, just returned from the wars, 
and therefore one of our heroes. Captain 
Harris, this is the honourable Member for Old 
Scratchum, a distinguished, though a Whig 
senator." 

"George!" "Charles!" So the brothers 
greeted one another ; while Lady Alice, glad. 
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as it appeared, to escape a scene, fell off from 
both, and was soon lost in the throng. 

" You have been some time in town, I be- 
lieve," observed the elder of the two. "I 
should have thought that you might have 
looked me up before this." 

"If you knew I was in town, you must 
have known where to find me," replied Charles. 
** Belmore House stands where it used to do, 
and I am perfectly satisfied to fix my head- 
quarters there." 

" You may fix your headquarters wherever 
you please, but I have to request that you will 
not come between me and any object on which 
I am bent You have struck up a wondrous 
intimacy with Lady Alice Tremanere. You 
are making yourself a little too conspicuous 
with her to suit my book." 

" Suit your book ! Why, what the deuce is 
it to you with whom I strike up intimacies ? " 

^* In general, nothing ; but in this instance 
a great deal. I intend Lady Alice for 
myself." 
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" The devil you do ! Then jou had better 
make haste' and secure her, for, by Jove ! I'm 
mistaken if there be not a dozen rivals in your 
way. 

" If there be, I request that the number may 
not be increased to thirteen. But you speak 
like a fool, as you always were. Where is 
Lucy Cox ? " 

"What's that to you? If I speak like a 
fool, you speak like a bully. That might pass 
when we were boys ; it won't do now." 

It is possible that this rising quarrel be- 
tween the brothers might have come to a head 
on the spot, but that a sudden rush of the 
guests at this moment towards a refreshment- 
room marquee separated them. They did not 
meet again in the course of the night ; indeed, 
the elder, by what motive influenced was best 
known to himself, quitted the grounds imme- 
diately ; while the younger, finding that Lady 
Alice rather shunned him now than otherwise, 
moped about for a while, out of heart and out 
of temper. He then hired a wherry, of which 
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multitudes were lying about in mid-river in ex- 
pectation of a job, and, getting himself landed 
as near as possible to Belmore House, went to 
bed very little satisfied either with himself or 
the rest of the world. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



EEFLECTION. 



Charles woke next morning not very much 
in "better humour than he had been when he 
went to bed. He regretted the quarrel with 
his brother. He had no particular affection 
for that individual, and knew that George 
cared little about him; but it was unseemly 
for persons so nearly related to fall out ; and 
he knew that his mother, of whom, in spite of 
her errors of judgment, he always thought with 
tenderness, would be distressed by it. Lady 
AUce's behaviour also chafed him. There was 
no occasion that he could discover for her to 
avoid him, after the rencontre with George, 
unless, indeed, which he could hardly believe, 
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she had encouraged George to propose for her ; 
and if the case were really so, then her treat- 
ment of himself throughout the earlier part of 
the evening was quite unjustifiable. His con- 
science smote him, too, for not having looked 
up George earlier. He could not plead the 
excuse of ignorance of his brother's address, 
for with that Lord and Lady Belmore had 
both furnished him before he left Baddlesmere ; 
and though it was very true that George had 
been equally made aware of his arrival in 
Belmore House, still it could not be denied 
that it was more the business of the younger 
than of the elder brother to make the first 
advances. Thus various thoughts chased each 
other through his mind as he lay awake pre- 
paratory to getting up. The result of them 
was, that he determined to proceed, immediately 
after breakfast, to Harley Street, and there 
come to a full and amicable explanation with 
George, if the latter would allow him. While 
he is preparing to carry this resolution into 
eflTect, we will turn our spectrum towards the 
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honourable Member for Old Scratchum, and 
put ourselves en courant with his state of 
mind and general circumstances. 

We left George Harris some time ago re- 
cently returned to Parliament, and taking the 
line there into which, somewhat abruptly, a 
sense of irritation drove him. Of the extra- 
ordinary end of Mr Fitzgerald, common rumour 
and the newspapers informed him. Not caring 
one straw about the man, the manner in which 
he made his exit from the stage of life did not 
give to George Harris one moment's trouble. 
The fate of his old tutor, when it was described 
to him in a letter from Baddlesmere, affected 
him differently. He felt no compassion for 
the man; he did not care what became of him: 
but the realisation of his own ideas as to what 
it would be right to do to Mr Thompson, long 
before, gave him exactly that measure of con- 
tent which induces us to say to a neighbour, 
when he becomes ruined by the breaking of a 
bank, " Didn't I tell you so ? " As to his own 
career in the House of Commons, it proved to 
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be, in every respect, a dead failure. Having 
voted once with the Opposition, the Opposition 
ever afterwards claimed his support; and the 
Duke of Preston, to whom more than once he 
went for advice before dividing, invariably 
recommended him to divide with his father's 
friends. Possibly it might be because he felt 
himself thus thrust into a false position that 
he took no trouble to gain the ear of the 
House. Once or twice he tried to speak, but 
after the first attempt, which failed, he was 
constantly coughed down, till in the end he 
resigned himself, not without a sense of bitter 
mortification, to the prospect of being reckoned 
among the dregs of his party. 

His social position did not improve all this 
while ; it rather deteriorated. Invitations to 
Preston House came less frequently than they 
used to do, and hardly ever, as they once did, 
to meet persons high in oflSice. Plenty of 
cards to her Grace's routs and balls reached 
him ; and now and then the leaders of the 
Opposition honoured him with invitations; 
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but it seemed to himself that he did not hold 
the place in society to which his rank and 
expectations entitled him, and he resented the 
circumstance as a personal wrong. Towards 
Us mother's old associates, on the other hand, 
he turned a cold shoulder. Once or twice he 
showed himself at Mrs O'Hagan's parties, 
where he made the acquaintance of the beauti- 
ful Lady Belmore — one of two sisters, both of 
them blown upon, though both highly gifted. 
Mr, now Sir Joshua, Hogarth's dinners were 
better, and he partook of them from time to 
time, for there he met really distinguished per- 
sons, statesmen, and warriors, and men of 
wealth, the patrons of art and the associates 
of artists. But his heart yearned for the 
intimacy at Preston House which had once 
been afforded to him, but from which, he could 
not understand why, he seemed now to be cut 
off. Thus season after season passed with him. 
He tried, when the recess came, how life at 
Baddlesmere would suit him. He made the 
experiment only once, and it was an entire 
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failure. In after years his stay in the paternal 
home never exceeded a week, beginning with 
the first day of pheasant-shooting, and end- 
ing when the covers were thinned. Brighton, 
Weymouth, Bath, were all resorted to in their 
turn ; and brief sojourns in the houses of his 
parliamentary friends, together with a month's 
stay in Leicestershire during the hunting 
season, helped him to get through the autumn 
and winter. But not once was he the guest, 
as he much desired to be, of the Duke of Pres- 
ton at Berkeley in Yorkshire, though, in the 
early days of their acquaintance, that pleasure 
had been often promised to him. Poor fellow ! 
his case was a sad one enough. He had put 
a most extravagant value upon himself. He 
had fixed his heart on wedding Lady Alice 
Tremanere, not so much because she was a 
duke's daughter, as because he really loved her, 
in his own way, with all his heart and soul. 
And neither, as it seemed, were Lady Alice or 
her relatives disposed to make to him the ad- 
vances which he expected, nor could he per- 
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saade the rest of the world to take him at his 
own valuation. Over and over again he had 
found himself on the eve of proposing to the 
young lady. Over and over again, as in the 
case of Colonel Protheroe, he had taken it into 
his head that a rival stood before him; and 
now, at the end of three years, he was, so far 
as regarded his love-affair, exactly where he 
had been at the beginning, with this exception, 
that the opportunities of ascertaining how the 
lad/s humour jumped were fewer than they 
had been, and threatened every day to become 
fewer still. He was in this plight when the oc- 
casion of the Duchess's garden and water party 
brought out a new gorgon to scare him. For 
the first time since his brother's return from 
Spain he had encountered him there, to find 
that he also was, or appeared to be, an aspir- 
ant for the hand of Lady Alice. 

The House did not sit on the night of the 
Duchess's party. Both Houses, indeed, took 
the work of legislation very easy during that 
season of triumph; so George Harris, after 

VOL. III. H 
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escaping from the grounds of Sion, found 
himself free either to go to bed, or in excite- 
ment of a different sort to seek a respite from 
his anxieties. He preferred the latter course, 
and directing Hs horses towards Kensington, 
pulled up at the gate of a handsome house 
standing back from the road, and fronted hy a 
high wall A considerable string of carriages 
was drawn up on both sides of the gate, and 
from the open windows came forth the sound 
of voices chanting a sort of recitative. His 
groom rang the bell : he himself alighted, and, 
passing up a spacious staircase, found himself 
in a saloon which had been fitted up for 
private theatricals. The piece selected for 
performance was *Don Juan' — not the *Don 
Giovanni ' as arranged by Mozart, but a play, 
in part pantomime, in part opera, wherein 
were represented scenes such as would hardly 
be tolerated nowadays even at the Alhambra. 
The actors were at the closing stage of the 
drama when George Harris entered, and figures 
as nearly nude as was consistent with the most 
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remote pretext at decorum floated about the 
stage to the sound of voluptuous music. The 
slight interruption caused by his approach 
seemed to be resented by an audience which, 
composed of well-dressed persons of both sexes, 
was intently occupied with what was before 
them. They took no further notice of him 
than by uttering a suppressed cry of Hu-u-sh ! 
But the stone statue soon broke in, the 
naked nymphs fled hurry-skurry behind the 
side-scenes, and in a very harmless shower of 
very small sparks the gallant Don Juan dis- 
appeared. Then long breaths were drawn, 
and ladies and gentlemen facing round began 
to greet each other with marks of recognition. 
George was in the midst of many old friends 
now, and made some new ones. Among others, 
Lady Selina Kidd pounced upon him, that she 
might introduce him to the god of her idol- 
atry, a young and noble poet, whose lameness 
scarcely operated as a drawback upon the per- 
fect symmetry of his form and face. The 
haughty bard looked at the new-comer as- 
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kance, bowed, and relapsed into warm flirt- 
ation with his innamorata. He was single, she 
married. Qeorge turned next to the beautiful 
Lady Kingston, on whom her old lord waited, 
but who seemed entirely occupied with a 
French noble, a man strikingly handsome, and 
noways inclined to reject her proffered fav- 
ours. He made other advances, in other quar- 
ters which we need not stop to particularise, 
but either his own success disgusted him just 
as it seemed to be secured, or the appearance of 
indifference repeUed him, and he turned away. 
The fact is that he had come to this strange 
gathering at an Unhappy moment. It is not 
when chagrin devours us, or disappointment 
chafes, that we can enter into dissipation so rank 
as that which wooed him there. He gave it 
up in despair, and, hastily descending the stairs 
again, drove off, and betook himself to his 
lodging. 

The clock was striking one as he crossed his 
own threshold. His servant brought him a 
flat candlestick, naturally expecting that he 
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would go to bed ; but wearied as he was, both 
in mind and body, he declined the implied invi- 
tation. On the contrary, he ordered brandy-and- 
water to be brought, and, telling the man not 
to sit up, made himself a tumbler of strong 
punch, and drank it at a draught The spirit, 
without producing the slightest intoxication, 
roused and set him thinking. There floated 
through his mind a shadowy panorama of all 
the main incidents in his past life. It seemed 
to him that there was a marked difference 
between his own condition and the conditions 
of other young men socially his equals. Why 
was he so completely alone in the world? 
Why had he always been alone? His rank 
and fortune entitled him to seek and to find 
intimacies among the noblest and most dis- 
tinguished of the land. But though he sought, 
and from time to time flattered himself that 
he had found, such intimacies, in every instance 
they failed him, after a brief trial. It is very 
painful, especially to a proud man, to have the 
conviction forced on him that society cares 
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nothing about him. A hard nature may take 
little account of the love of mankind, accept- 
ing that expression in its noblest sense. But 
there are no natures so hard, no dispositions so 
callous, as to be indifferent to the thought that 
mankind neither loves nor fears them. On the 
other hand, the harder his nature, the more 
egotistical his temperament, the less is a man 
disposed to admit that the fault in such a case 
rests with himself. It is invariably to others 
that he owes the slights which are dealt out 
to him, or the mortifications which he goes 
through. George Harris was indignant with 
everything and everybody, except himself. His 
father had done him infinite wrong by not 
taking his proper place in society. What right 
had he, a peer of the realm, to shut himself up 
at Baddlesmere, instead of taking a lead, as he 
was quite qualified to do, both in the senate 
and in London life ? Was it fair to his family, 
and especially to his eldest son, that he should 
be cut adrift and left to make his own way in 
a profession, or without one, just as if he 
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were nobody ? And his mother, too — ^what had 
she done for him ? Nothing — worse than no- 
thing. He could not recall the time when she 
associated familiarly with any except the scum 
of society. She had not a single friend, she 
had not a single acquaintance, in her own rank 
of life. As a boy, he recollected only actors 
and actresses, literary people, and suchlike, 
coming about Belmore House. At Baddlesmere 
they had been visited by nobody except the 
vicar and his family. And now it seemed as if 
this religious craze of hers had driven even the 
vicar and his family from them. His mother 
had doDe him infinite wrong. Was there a 
cause for this ? By heaven 1 he didn't know 
^hat to think ; but of this he was certain, that 
thought, if it ran much further in the direction 
to which it was turning, would drive him mad. 
He mixed another tumbler, and drank that 
Gradually, as the stimulant took effect, the 
nature of his dream changed. The image of 
his mother made way for that of Lady Alice, 
and to his own exceeding surprise he found 
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himself soften by degrees towards her. It was 
not to be wondered at that she, the daughter of a 
duke, and one of the loveliest women in London, 
should be run after and admired. It was still 
less surprising that her head should be turned 
with the adulation that was offered to her. 
Why should he take so much to heart now that 
which he had seen and borne within her for 
years 1 Why ? because that impertinent puppy 
of a brother, whom he always did dislike, whom 
he now hated, had presumed — curse him ! — to 
put in his claim for the prize which he him- 
self coveted. Oh 1 he would make that hound 
repent it. Covered with laurels, forsooth ! — one 
of her heroes ! By Jove ! if he only had him 
here, wouldn't he wring the monkey's neck. 

He filled a third tumbler, and drank that. 
Thought grew hazy, anger melted away. A 
maudlin sentimentality took its place, and 
he wept. Yes, he knew now what to do. He 
would risk all. He would propose to Lady 
Alice on the morrow, and know the best and 
the worst at once. If she accepted him, father. 
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mother, brother, all would be taken to his grate- 
ful heart. If she rejected him — ^well, well, there 
was a remedy against that misfortune too. And 
so he staggered to bed, falling instantly into 
that state of dull forgetfulness which gives no 
refreshment to mind or body while it lasts, and, 
departing, leaves us in a ten times worse plight 
than ever. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE DOCTOR^S PARTY. 



Charles Harris adhered to his determination, 
and having breakfasted, ordered his horses, and 
rode off in the direction of Harley Street. He 
struck into the ride in Hyde Park, near Ken- 
sington Gardens; and turning to the left at 
Apsley House — a very different edifice then 
from what it is now, and in different owner- 
ship — skirted upwards in the direction of the 
Oxford Road, keeping Park Lane on his right 
hand. He was walking his horse leisurely 
along, when a familiar voice, coming he could 
not guess from what direction, called him by 
his name. He looked about, but saw nothing 
till the shout was repeated, and then he glanced 
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upwards, and beheld, standing on a balcony 
that projected from one of the houses in Park 
Street, his cousin Eeginald. The recognition 
was at once prompt and mutual. 

" Holloa, Regy ! what^s brought you to town 1 
What are you doing there, old fellow ? " 

" Come up and see, Charley — come up and 
see ! " 

The last speaker did not, however, by this 
time stand alone. There had crowded out 
upon the balcony, immediately on the utter- 
ance of his first shriek, two or three ladies and 
a gentleman, all of whom turned their eyes 
upon the object of Reginald's attentions. 

" Come up, Charley — come and let me intro- 
duce you to my father and mother — they are 
dying to make your acquaintance — and so are 
these two nymphs, my fair sisters. Get through 
the gate there, and Fll come down and guide 
you to the door." 

He rushed away on saying this ; while Char- 
ley, thinking no more about his brother, or the 
business that had brought himself out thus early. 
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moved towards the gate that gave him egress 
into Park Lane, and was there presently joined 
by his cousin. Their greeting was very warm 
and very sincere. Charles dismounted, gave his 
horse to the groom, and, after a hearty shake of 
the hand, put his arm through that of Eeginald, 
and was led round by him to the front door. 

The house, to the door of which Reginald 
guided his cousin, was that of Dr Sumner. 
It was a handsome mansion, well planned and 
very commodious, the front of which was in 
Park Street, while the rear looked out over some 
low buildings that skirted Park Lane, into the 
Park. The drawing-room was well furnished, 
especially with books and pictures; indeed 
the whole place had the air of belonging to a 
rich bachelor, whose learning was considerable 
and his tastes elegant. The hour being yet 
early — for noon had not struck — the Doctor 
was busy in his consulting-room seeing patients. 
It was therefore exclusively to Mr and Mrs 
Harris, Emily, and Madaline, that Reginald 
introduced Charles. There was some slight 
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hesitation, especially on Mr and Mrs Harris's 
part, in their reception of this new relative. 
Mr Harris, in particular, seemed to be taken 
aback, as men are apt to be when those with 
whom they ought to have been on terms of 
intimacy, yet never saw before, are suddenly 
brought face to face with them. The feeling, 
however, in whatever cause originating, was of 
brief continuance. Eeginald had always writ- 
ten and spoken of his cousin Charles in the 
highest terms ; and after the first shock passed 
off, Reginald's father and mother remembered 
only that they were called upon to offer a 
hearty welcome to their son's friend. With 
respect to the girls, they greeted their kinsman 
each after her own fashion. Emily was frank 
and cordial — Madaline gentle, and, without 
being cold or repelling, somewhat reserved. 
As to Charles, he, on the other hand, soon 
made himself at home ; and expressed, what 
he really felt, great satisfaction at being at 
last recognised by such near relatives. 
It appeared that Mr and Mrs Harris, their 
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son and daughters, had arrived at a late hour 
the previous evening, after posting all the way 
from Devonshire, and spending two nights on 
the road. They had as yet seen none of the 
sights, nor come across any of the distinguished 
persons with whom London was crowded ; but 
they were all dying, especially Emily, to enter 
upon that career of dissipation which they 
came from the beautiful valley of the Tamer 
expressly to run through. The difficulty with 
them was how to make a beginning. That 
evening the Doctor had invited some friends 
to meet them at dinner ; and after dinner 
there was to be a small party, chiefly — so 
Emily said — in order that Madaline and she 
might hear some good amateur music, both 
vocal and instrumental. They had no other 
engagements, however, so she counted on being 
taken to the theatre very soon, and to the 
opera, and to any other place of public amuse- 
ment that might be open. 

"Places of public amusement, my fair 
cousin 1 " replied Charles, with a smile ; " cer- 
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tainly, you must see them all — the theatres, 
the opera, and Vauxhall Gardens too. But 
we must do better for you than that. There's 
to be a grand review shortly, the stands for 
seeing which are, you may observe, getting 
planted in a Une with your drawing-room 
windows. We must get places for you there. 
And the routs and balls are endless this season. 
To some or all of these you must go.'* 

" You forget, Charles," observed Mr Harris, 
"that your cousins are the daughters of a 
country clergyman. They have no claim what- 
ever on the gay world, for the best of all rea- 
sons, that neither they, nor I, nor their mother, 
can boast of being known to a single leader of 
fashion. And as to seeing the review, don't 
you think they can manage that just as well 
from the balcony as from the stand, and save 
themselves a good deal of trouble and pushing 
through the crowd ? " 

"Why, yes, perhaps they can," replied 
Charles ; " but then the stands will be filled 
by the cream of London society, and the 
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girls would naturally like to see and be seen 
in good company. Not know a single leader 
of fashion ! what does that signify 1 Depend 
upon it^ the leaders of fashion will be glad 
enough to find an excuse for bringing such 
fresh fair faces as these within their charmed 
circle, even if the wearers had less claim upon 
them. But your daughters are Lord Belmore's 
nieces, uncle ; and I fancy that the Duchess of 
Preston herself would not look upon it as an 
act of condescension if she extended her invita- 
tions to Lord Belmore's nieces." 

" That as it may be, Charley," replied Re- 
ginald, with a laugh. " My sisters, when they 
know you as well as I do, will have the same 
personal regard for you — not because you're 
Lord Belmore's son, but because you are a 
right good fellow. But, to tell you the truth, 
we are none of us dying to go to routs, and 
put very little store on our patent of nobility." 

" Speak for yourself, Regy," interposed 
Emily, looking very animated, and therefore 
very handsome. '' I confess that my ambition 
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does extend to being crushed in a duchess's 
dram, and getting my frock torn at an arch- 
duchess's ball. Don't mind what he says, 
cousin Charles, but use your influence to get 
Madaline and me invited, if possible, to Almac's 
itself What say you, Madaline 1 What are 
your views, mamma?" 

" That it's a very natural wish in you to see 
as much of London life as you can, my dear," 
replied Mrs Harris, ** especially consideriDg 
that you were never in London before, and 
may never be in it again. But have some 
mercy on your chaperone ; for you can't go to 
dinners and balls without me, you know." 

" Oh, you'll enjoy them just as much as I 
shall, mamma ! " rejoined Emily. " But that 
quiet mouse Madaline, what does she think 
about it ? " 

*' That I mean to go to every dinner and 
ball that I am invited to," replied Madaline, 
looking archly at her sister ; " that is, if mamma 
goes with us." 

The conversation, if such it could be called, 

VOL. IIL I 
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was here interrupted by the entrance of Dr 
Sumner. He, too^ had finished his early morn- 
ing's work, and was about to go the round of 
his outlying patients, though not before mak- 
ing his guestB aware that a carriage and horses 
had been placed at their disposal To Charles 
he bowed — ^as he would have done to any per- 
son who had come, as he took it for granted 
the gentleman had done, to call upon his friends 
—and was going to withdraw again, when Mr 
Harris detained him. 

" I want you to know my nephew, Sumner : 
this is Captain Charles Harris, Reginald's com- 
rade, as well as cousin.'' 

The Doctor turned, looked hard at Charles, 
and then held out his hand. '^ I am glad to 
see you, Captain Harris. If you have no 
better engagement — ^and, all things considered, 
I think it probable you have not — come and 
meet your uncle and cousins here at seven 
o'clock this evening." 

The Doctor departed, and Charles found him- 
self so charmed with the society of his newly- 
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found relatives, that he forgot ^together that 
he had a brother, far more that he had pro- 
posed to see and make up with him the differ- 
ence of the previous evening. He had accepted 
the Doctor's invitation to dinner, and now 
volunteered his services in guiding the rustics 
in their search after lions — such as London 
lions then were. He carried them first to the 
exhibition of pictures by modem artists — com- 
paratively a novel institution — of which the 
locale lay in Somerset House. Wilkie and 
Haydon were then in the first flush of their 
renown, and the "Rent-Day'' at once fixed 
and retained the attention of the sight-seers, 
especially of Madaline. She seemed to catch 
both the spirit of the artist and the national 
temperament of the people whom he had trans- 
fered to his canvass. Charles was much struck 
with the depth of her remarks, and gazed 
with irrepressible admiration on her face as it 
lighted up with excitement and varied its ex- 
pression. He had begun by attaching himself 
mainly to Emily. Now, without being him- 
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self aware of it, he kept continually beside 
Madaline, whose conversation, frank and rich 
with thought, enchanted as much as it surprised 
him. He had seen, when first introduced to 
her, that she was very beautiful, and that her 
beauty was a contrast rather than a foil to 
that of her sister. He discovered now that, 
though both were charming, Madaline was a 
creature of a different, and, as he felt, a higher 
order to that of Emily. Both, however, pleased 
him much, and it rejoiced him to find that he 
had got into a circle wherein even his brief 
experience of life assured him that much more 
of reality, and infinitely more of heart, would 
be found, than among the gaudy butterflies 
whom only a few hours ago he had regarded 
as the most attractive of nature's handiwork. 
Before the visit to the exhibition came to an 
end he had expelled the image of Lady Alice 
from his fancy, and was preparing to set up 
another on the vacant throne, though which of 
his two cousins it should be, he persuaded him- 
self that he was undecided. 
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We pass by the visit to the Tower, which, 
with its menagerie, its state prisons, its white 
tower, its armoury, and crown jewels, filled up 
all the time there was to spare before dinner. 
In the Tower, not less than among the works 
of our English artists, Madaline's interest ran 
in a channel of their own. She cared little 
about the wild beasts, still less about the stacks 
of muskets and swords, which her companions 
admired ; and even the instruments of torture, 
taken out of the ships which composed the 
Spanish Armada, scarcely drew from her a 
passing remark. But the old armour, indif- 
ferently as it was at that time arranged, 
riveted her attention. Visions of knightly 
deeds rushed into her mind, and unconsciously 
she quoted whole passages from "Marmion," 
still holding its own, as it then did, even 
against ^'The Giaour'* and "Childe Harold.'' 
The memorials of themselves left by long- 
forgotten captives on the walls stirred her 
imaginative spirit as she stood among thenu 
She thought of Lady Jane Grey, the gentle 
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child, and her boy husband ; of Batdiffe and 
Kemnore, and many other martyis to principle, 
and wondered whether enough of the old spirit 
were left anywhere to make any human being, 
noble, knightly, or plebeian, hazard fortune 
and life in the defence of truth, or what he 
believed to be truth, if it were assailed. 

The sisters returned to Park Street pretty 
well worn out with fatigue. Charles made 
what haste he could to dress at Belmore House, 
and rejoined his friends at the dinner hour. 
The dinner itself was exactly such as a man of 
Dr Sumner's habits and position in society 
might be expected to give. Everything was 
excellent, and served in the best possible taste ; 
while the guests, not too many in number, 
consisted, besides ladies, of men eminent in 
arts, letters, and their respective professions, 
with here and there a member of Parliament 
well known for his talents. It fell to Mada- 
line's lot to be conducted to her place by 
Wilkie — ^an arrangement which Dr Sumner* 
after being told of her enthusiasm over the 
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" Rent-Day/' made it a point to bring about. 
The quiet unaffected manner of that distin* 
guished man, improved rather than damaged by 
hia broad Fife accent, perfectly delighted her, 
and drew out her own powers of charming to the 
fullest extent. Chantrey also was there, sitting 
on the other side of her, and exhibiting with 
no mean powers of conversation the modesty 
which best befits a man just rising into emin- 
ence, and which never to the day of his 
death suffered in his case a momentary eclipse. 
Charles had conducted his cousin Emily to her 
place. He sat opposite to Madaline and the 
two artists, and if Charles had admired his 
cousin before, while as yet the echoes of the 
past alone roused her, he thought now, when he 
saw her interested in the present, and offering 
to living genius the tribute which the gifted, 
and especially the gifted among women, are 
ever forward to do, that he had never looked 
on anything so lovely. He could not with- 
draw his eyes from her ; and, if the truth must 
be told, more than once he ran the risk of 
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offending her sister by the broken attention 
which he paid to her remarks. Yet Emily 
was very happy too. Lord Claud Treman- 
ere, who sat between her and Mrs Joanna 
Baillie, appeared quite as much taken by the 
natural elegance of the country girl, as by the 
more stately manners of the authoress ; and 
found her well disposed to appreciate his atten- 
tions^ and to prove to him that she was not 
unworthy of them. On the whole, the dinner 
was a perfect success. 

By-and-by the ladies withdrew, and the 
gentlemen passed the claret for a while with 
the goodwUl and vigour which was then usual 
in the best society. There was no excess, how- 
ever, nor any desire to exceed, for presently the 
door-bell gave frequent notice of the coming in 
of fresh guests. Then, after a brief pause, could 
be heard the challenge of instruments brought 
one after another into tune ; and then, as if by 
common consent, the Doctor and his friends 
rose. For Dr Sumner was himself a musician 
of no mean skilL His voice was still a good 
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bass voice, and he touched the violin delicately. 
The amateur concert was therefore, in its own 
way, as perfect a success as the dinner had 
been. But now a new surprise and a new 
delight came upon the whole company. The 
Doctor pressed Madaline to sing. She blushed, 
hesitated, would have declined to do so, but 
that Mrs Harris came to the support of the 
host. She sat down to the instrument. Her 
heart beat so violently, that to breathe a note 
clear and unbroken seemed to be an efifbrt too 
much for her. Gradually, however, as she ran 
her eye over the piece that had been selected 
for her, and found that it was her own 
favourite, her courage returned. She began in 
a low and uncertain tone. By little and little 
the voice grew firm, till everything passed out 
of her mind except the spirit of the song, and 
the enthusiasm it never failed to awaken. Then 
came forth, as it was wont to do in the little 
drawing-room on the banks of the Tamar, such 
a volume of sweet sound as electrified the 
hearers. There had been, as is usual, a slight 
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buzzing of conversation when the singer took 
her place at the piano. There was now silence 
unbroken throughout the room, which con- 
tinued for several seconds after the last note of 
that most thrilling melody had died away. 
Then came forth thunders of applausa Then 
eyes, unused to weep, seemed to carry moisture 
on their lids. Then, some speaking gently to 
Madaline herself, others to the Doctor, and to 
Mrs Harris, expressions of admiration came 
forth which for once revealed the real senti- 
ments of the speakers. 

" Who is that wonderful creature, Doctor ? *' 
said Lord Claud, whispering in Dr Sumner's 
ear. " I never heard a voice like that except 
once, and then I was a boy. Who is she ? " 

" She is a Harris, that is all I know, and very 
pTond the Rector is, as he has every right to 
be proud, of her." 

" Is she a daughter of Mr Harris ? How 
very unlike she is to her sister." 

^^ So she is, but Emily is a dear good soul 
too, They've been but four-and-twenty hours 
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under my roof, and I've lost my heart to her 
already/' 

"Well, Doctor, you couldn't do better. If 
the lady be willing, why not 1 " 

^'We don't marry our daughters, nor our 
granddaughters, in this country, though, if I 
were twenty years younger than I am, I'm not 
sure that I would not try to take your advice." 

" Whether you take my advice or not, I'm in- 
clined to believe that any man might do worse 
than marry Miss Harris if he could win her. 
And considering the stock from which she 
springs that is a large admission on my part." 

" Oh, but you don't know the Rector. He is 
a truly noble fellow. Any one having his blood 
in his veins cannot be other than a true man or 
woman." 

** He must be diflFerent from his brother, then, 
and his brother's brood." 

" No — not all the brood. The young fellow 
who sat on the other side of Emily Harris is an 
excellent youth." 

''Then he bears little resemblance to his 
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brother. However, I should like, if you give 
me leave, to know more of your favourite 
branch of the family." 

" Come and look them up when you please. 
They will not disappoint you, that I undertake 
to promise." 



CHAPTER X. 



AFTER THE PARTY. 



Lord Claud Tremanbre has been so long out 
of sight, that a word or two, j ast to bring him 
back to the recollection of the reader, may be 
desirable. He was the Duke of Preston's 
second son, and, if not in talent, certainly in 
moral character, stood far above his elder 
brother, the Marquess of Morney. While the 
latter gave himself up to pleasure, and espe- 
cially to wasting excellent abilities on objects 
wholly unworthy of them. Lord Claud took 
to politics, and soon won and retained for 
himself a place among the class of able men 
whom every Government is glad to find early 
employment for, in ofl&ces such as usually pre- 
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cede and educate their occupants up to seats in 
the Cabinet. Not long after we made our first 
acquaintance with him he married a woman 
to whom he was much attached. But she died 
within the year, after giving birth to a son, 
and from that hour Lord Claud withdrew in 
great measure from society. Not that he 
resigned his seat in the House of Commons, or 
wasted his' time in useless repining. His 
attention to public business became, on the 
contrary, more unremitting than before ; and 
he found in employment, as wise men usually 
do, the best solace to private grief. His grief 
was, however, very deep-seated. It caused 
him to hold almost entirely aloof from the gay 
world, and to seek in another and more sober 
circle the companionship without which the 
human heart must speedily run to seed. Dr 
Sumner had attended Lady Claud in her last 
illness. He took so deep an interest in his 
patient throughout, and sympathised so entirely 
with the widowed husband when all was over, 
that there sprang up between them feelings 
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warmer than usually connect persons, the 
threads of whose existence have not been drawn 
along lines parallel in the web of life. Lord 
Claud found in Dr Sumner not an able physi- 
cian only, but an accomplishad and well-read 
man. He seemed to derive from the com- 
panionship of such a one greater comfort 
than from aught besides, and they took to 
each other in consequence, as only men whose 
natures are in tune one with the other are 
apt to do. Lord Claud was pleased, also, 
with the friends of his friend, most of whom 
had, by their personal exertions, raised them- 
selves out of the common throng ; and with- 
out entirely turning his back upon what may 
be called his own proper set, he made himself 
one with another, not less well-bred than 
they, and infinitely more companionable. It 
was thus that he came to be Dr Sumner^s 
guest on the evening of the day when the 
Rector of St Botolph's and his family arrived 
in town. And it was thus that he and the 
Doctor did not hesitate to converse, as we have 
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just heard them^ in a somewhat free and signi- 
ficant manner about one member of that family 
in particular. For the Doctor understood the 
inner nature of his noble friend at least as 
well as his noble friend understood it himself. 
He knew that Lord Claud was not formed to 
lead the life of unsympathetic loneliness which 
he was now leading. It had long been clear 
to him that a nature so affectionate must have 
something more to cling to than memories of 
the past. Bear in mind that ten years of 
widowhood are not like ten years spent with- 
out the kindling of the only fire that warms us 
into forgetfulness of self. For though it be 
true that he who has never loved in earnest 
may live out all his days without desiring any- 
thing better, it is not less certain that true 
love, once given and received, becomes both to 
man and woman a necessity of their existence. 
Hence, after the first violence of grief had 
expended itself, the Doctor did his best to turn 
the thoughts of his friend towards a second 
marriage. Nothing came, however, of these 
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well-meant suggestions. Lord Claud, as it 
seemed, could not discover what, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, he was looking for — bl spirit 
kindred to his own — a woman capable of fill- 
ing the great void which oppressed him. And 
so year after year rolled on, each finding him, 
as the other had left him, solitary amid a 
crowd. 

He was in this state when Emily Harris 
crossed his path. The peculiar style of her 
beauty fixed his attention. She seemed to 
him to be naturally and unaflFectedly good- 
humoured. Her manner towards himself was 
just so far deferential as that of a girl is apt 
to be to a man twice her age. In short, he 
was greatly taken with her. Emily, on the 
other hand, had heard of him before they met as 
a man of talent. She found him now grace- 
ful, attentive, and entertaining. She was much 
pleased with his conversation, and showed 
it in her general bearing. What came of all 
this we shall see by-and-by. Meanwhile our 
business is with other persons in this drama. 

VOL. m. K 
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And, first, with respect to Charles Harris, 
on whose moral being the events of the day, 
commonplace as they might well be considered, 
seemed to have brought about an entire re- 
volution. He had found, all at once, some- 
thing for which, through life, it seemed to him 
as if he had been looking. He understood at 
last the meaning of the term domestic affec- 
tion. It appeared to him that, since he gained 
admittance into his cousin's family, a sealed 
fountain had been opened in his own heart. 
How he loved and admired both his uncle and 
aunt ! How kind and considerate they were 
to him and to all around them ! How tender 
and confiding one towards the other ! What 
charming girls, too, were BmUy and Madaline, 
yet how strangely his feelings towards them 
differed ! With the former he seemed to be as 
much at ease as if they had been playmates 
from childhood. The latter — why did his 
brain turn round as he thought of her ? Was 
it her strange and peculiar beauty that awed 
him, or the quiet reserve of her ordinary 
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manner, or the deep feeling which breathed 
through her marvellous singing, or the extent 
of knowledge, especially on art, which came 
out in her conversation? 

No, it was not one of these things in par- 
ticular, nor yet the whole combined, but ra- 
ther the mysterious entity round which they 
were gathered — ^the centre, so to speak, from 
which they emanated — just as the rose is a 
centre whence beauty and sweet odours flow, 
or the sun emitting its rays of light and heat, 
which are not the sun, yet the abstraction of 
either of which would render that which is 
now the sun the sun no longer. Charles had 
never thought of man or woman before as he 
now thought of his cousin Madaline. She 
seemed to him a creature whom to approach, 
except reverentially, would be an outrage on 
nature. She was far too good, far too noble ^ 
far too wise, " for human nature's daily food." 
Yet on her his thoughts rested all the way 
home to Belmore House with a distinctness of 
perception such as they failed to accord to any 
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other member of the circle from which he had 
parted. And when he laid him down to sleep 
his dreams were of her exclusively. Those 
large, dark, lustrous eyes of hers! he saw 
them turn upon him with an expression so 
tender that it melted while it startled him. 
He heard her voice, too, as distinctly as he 
had ever heard the voice of human being, and 
it was plaintive even to bitterness. He started 
up, woke in the act of doing so, and tried, but 
in vain, to recall the words to which he had 
been listening. No such phenomenon had 
attended his intimacy either with Lucy Cox 
or Lady Alice. Each in her turn had caught 
his fancy, but their hold upon him was never 
such as to give reality to his very dreams. 
The night which he spent was not by any 
means a happy one, yet he would not have 
had it different from what it was for the 
world. 

How fared it, meanwhile, with the inmates 
of the house in Park Street — the Doctor and 
his friends 1 They gathered together — as 
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family groups are wont to do after the depar- 
ture of their guests — partly to discuss the 
merits of individuals, partly to deliberate over 
the general effect of the party. The Doctor 
took little share in the conversation, but he 
noticed, not without secret satisfaction, that 
all greatly liked and spoke well of his friend 
Lord Claud ; and that Emily's praises, if not 
the loudest, were exactly such as he could have 
wished them to be. It was about cousin 
Charles, however, and the impression he might 
have made, that Reginald seemed most curious 
—a feeliDg which seemed to deepen into some- 
thing more than curiosity, both with the Doctor 
and Mr Harris. Well, cousin Charles was an 
exceedingly nice young man. Emily pro- 
nounced him to be worthy of all the good 
things that her brother had said of him. 
Madaline thought him well-bred and most 
obliging. She confessed, indeed, that from 
the time they sat down to dinner her interests 
had been too much engrossed by other people, 
and especially by Wilkie and Chantrey, that she 
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almost forgot his existence. He had made 
himself very pleasant all the morning, and she 
quite believed that he deserved to be Regy's 
friend. The rest came in for their criticisms 
one after the other, but the criticisms them- 
selves would scarcely bear repetition. Let 
them remain in obscurity. 

" I'm not sure that I altogether like this 
new intimacy," observed Mr Harris to the 
Doctor, after the rest of the party had retired 
to their rooms. " The young man himself 
appears to be unexceptionable, but we can 
hardly receive him into the family as one of 
ourselves without receiving his brother also, 
and there may follow proposals and invitations 
which it might prove as difiSicult to evade as 
it would be hazardous to comply with. I wish 
the boys had not met.'' 

" It would have been better, perhaps," re- 
plied the Doctor, " if they had not ; but the 
deed is done now, and any appearance of re- 
straint or coldness on your part would only 
work mischief. I know nothing, of my own 
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knowledge, about the brother, but if what 
others say be true, you are not very likely to 
be troubled with advances from him. They tell 
me he is a proud, shy, self-conceited fellow. 
He would consider it a degradation to visit 
such as I, and your being under my roof will 
probably save you from a call, if, indeed, he 
ever hear that you are in town/* 

'^ He can scarcely avoid hearing that much 
from Charley. But, as you say, it is idle to 
fret over the inevitable. We must take what- 
ever comes, and deal with it as prudently 
as circumstances will allow. I don't think 
Belmore will ever ask me or any of mine to 
visit him at Baddlesmere. It is not very pro- 
bable, after such a long absence from town, 
that either he or my lady will come up on 
purpose to seek us out, yet the awkwardness 
of our relations with people so closely con- 
nected, cannot but awaken curious thoughts 
in the minds of the children. They did not 
trouble themselves about the matter so long 
as our roads lay wide apart. But now that 
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their cousins have found them out, they will 
naturally wonder why their cousins' father and 
mother should take no notice of their father 
and mother, nor be noticed by them." 

" What a wonderful creature Madaline is !" 
observed the Doctor, his thoughts apparently 
wandering into a new channel. "I think I 
never saw such a perfect face and figure ; and 
her talents seem to be as striking as her per- 
sonal appearance. Has she any idea that she 
is not your daughter 1 for I can't avoid notic- 
ing a certain restraint in her manner, as if 
some secret influence withheld her from mak- 
ing known her great love for Regy." 

" I have more than once imagined the same 
thing myself, and, to tell you the truth, am a 
little at a loss how to take it. Yes, she knows 
that she is not my daughter. The discovery 
was made in a provoking way while they were 
children. But Mrs Harris and I both try to 
persuade ourselves either that she has forgotten 
all about it, or is determined not to let the cir- 
cumstance interfere with her feelings towards 
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US and the children. I confess, however, that 
on more than one occasion little incidents 
have occurred to shake our faith in the theory 
of forgetf ulness ; and what you say about your 
own impressions satisfies me that she has not 
forgotten/' 

"And you would be well pleased if Regy 
took a fancy to her, and she to him — is that 
your view of the case ? " 

"Yes, it is. Nothing would more delight 
me. 
" But is Regy aware how matters stand ? '' 
"Perfectly. Only a day or two before we 
left home he asked me who she was, and 
hinted at his wish to make her my daughter 
in reaUty, provided there was no stain on her 
birth.'' 
" Did he make a proviso of that sort ? " 
"No, no — not exactly that. I do him in- 
justice. He is too noble a boy to visit the 
sins of the father upon the child. His inquiry 
as to the possible stain on her origin had no- 
thing to do with his half-avowal that, if his 
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mother and I approved, he would marry her. 
Yet they have grown together so completely 
as brother and sister, that in spite of my love 
for both of them, I can hardly bring myself to 
contemplate their marriage without misgiving." 

" I can enter into your feelings ; but what 
then ? They only supply another strong motive 
for trying at once to solve the mystery in 
which her origin is involved. I really think, 
Harris, that you carry your regard for what 
you call the honour of your family a great deal 
too far. Justice to those nearest to you re- 
quires that they should not be kept out of 
what belongs to them of right, especially by 
their father — if what we believe to be true is 
capable of proof And I can't help believing 
that, in the face of the evidence which we 
possess, incomplete as it is, no attempt would 
be made to resist the claim, if it were made im- 
mediately. I have always said, and I say it 
again, that you are acting on a mistaken 
principle." 

'^ But what good could come of opening such 
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a question^ unless we had the means of forcing 
it to a successful issue ^ All that we have to 
show would not reverse the existing state of 
things. It would only leave on the public mind 
a conviction that we are a set of thorough- 
paced scoundrels, one and all." 

" Well, take your own way. I scarcely ad- 
mire your determination. I certainly cannot 
approve your course of action. At all events, 
we bad better get the packet out of the bank, 
as was agreed before you came up, and be 
decided by the effect which it produces upon 
us. 

" There can be no objection to that. We'll 
see to it the first time they leave us to our- 
selves. Good-night." 

The two gentlemen took up their candles 
and went to bed. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE OPERA. 



Broken and heavy was the sleep of George 
Harris throughout the remainder of the night 
in which we left him seeking to drown care by 
a method which in truth was by no means 
familiar to him. Broken it was^ and continued 
to be all the day after, throughout which he 
felt himself incapable of the slightest exertion. 
Scarcely could his servant prevail upon him to 
taste even a cup of tea. At last, on the morn- 
ing of the second day, he awoke, suffering the 
agonies of the damned. To the mental dis- 
tress, which had scarcely been suspended while 
he slept, was now added the fever incident on 
strong potations, the racking headache, the 
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deadly sickness,, the utter prostration of every 
energy. To be still, was sad work ; to get up 
— ^the very thought drove him mad. His ser- 
vant had been to call him at the usual hour, 
and his toilet was prepared. He looked at it 
with dismay, lifted his head from the pillow, 
uttered a heavy groan, and lay down again. 
At last, with a desperate eflfort he got out of 
bed, and after repeated pauses, during which 
outraged nature had her way, contrived to 
dress himself. Why it was that he got into 
his present plight, what he intended to do, 
when he proposed to do it, and under what 
circumstances — all these were to him at that 
moment mysteries inexplicable. The utmost 
extent to which his reasoning powers could 
stretch was this, that he had been somehow or 
another very ill-used; that somebody or an- 
other had ill-used him ; and that he was deter- 
mined to have it out with the authors of the 
wrong, be they who they might. Beyond that 
limit no exertion on his part proved equal to 
carry an argument, and even to that he reached 
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only aft^r he had tried to brace his nerves 
by the application of soda-water and brandy. 

By little and little the sickness incident to 
strong waters subsided ; and in proportion as 
the body regained its tone, shadows — one 
darker than another — ^began to gather in huge 
volumes over his mind. The past came back 
aggravated and embittered, as, under such cir- 
cumstances, whatever is disagreeable in the 
past never fails to do. The coldness of the 
Preston family, the evident indifference of 
Lady Alice, the neglect of the world, the in- 
solence of his brother, the equivocal position 
in which the eccentric behaviour of Lord and 
Lady Belmore placed him, — all these things 
rose up before his .morbid imagination in ter- 
rible array. What was the worth to him of a 
seat in the House of Commons, or the certainty 
that one day or another he would take his seat 
in the House of Lords if he lived ? Every 
hope he had ever formed betrayed him. Every 
wish he had ever given himself up to ended in 
disappointment. Better to be dead than lead 
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the life he was leading. And then to think of 
that beastly brother of his being taken by the 
hand and caressed, while on him people looked 
cold. He would not stand it ; no, he couldn't. 
D — ^n Lady Alice ! He didn't know whether 
he most hated or loved her. Hated her ! oh, 
no, no, no ! She was dearer to him than ever. 
She was the air that he breathed, the sun- 
shine that warmed him^ the gentle shower that, 
faUing on his hard dry soul, alone had power 
to soften and refresh it. Oh 1 he could die for 
her. And then, bursting into tears, he wept, 
and maundered just as men are prone to 
do when just beginning to recover the use of 
their reason after a more than ordinarily severe 
debauch. 

It was late in the day before George Harris 
felt himself in a condition to go abroad. A 
glance at the mirror showed him that even 
then his appearance was not exactly such as 
to commend itself to the good opinion of his 
friends. His over-night determination to seek 
out Lady Alice and the Duke, and to bring his 
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relations with both to a definite issue, had by 
this time recurred to him. But it is one thing 
to form a brave resolve before we go to bed — 
it is quite another to act up to it when we rise 
again ; and George, glad to find an excuse for 
deferring what was, to say the least, an enter- 
prise of doubtful issue, determined that the 
enterprise had better be deferred. He couldn't 
present himself to his lady-love, looking, as he 
did then, like an idiot. And if he could, the 
chances were that he wouldn't find either her 
or the Duke at home. And that thought, by 
the way, suggested another and a more reason- 
able line of action. Why not write ? Why 
not make his proposals on black and whits'? 
which the strange combination of pride and 
self-distrust that was in him suggested he 
could do with greater dignity, as well as with 
more effect, on paper, than by word of mouth. 
Yes, he would write. 

He sat down to his desk, mended a pen, 
spread out a sheet of the softest bath-woven 
gilt-edged paper, dipped his pen in the ink- 
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bottle, and then paused. What should he 
say ? K he gave the reins to feeling he would 
certainly make a fool of himself. If he 
checked and restrained it, trying to express 
himself as became one who knew that he was 
entitled to the honour which he craved, he 
might get stilted and belie his own purposes. 
He pushed the paper from him with an oath, 
shut the desk, and ordered his horses. A 
hard gallop would do him good. His brain 
would be clearer after exercise. The horses 
were brought, and, attended by his groom, 
he made for the Regent's Park. It was then 
in its infancy. The enclosure had only re- 
cently been effected ; but the walks and drives 
were all laid out : and the trees, though young, 
except in patches, throve and flourished. 
Regent's Park is a very beautiful park, as 
all who live in or near it aver. It scarcely 
deserved so to be spoken of half a century 
ago; yet half a century ago a good score of 
equipages rolled round it for one that takes 
that direction now. Among horsemen riding 
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for exercise, it was a favourite resort. Thither 
George turned his horse's head ; and, putting 
the animal into a canter, dashed away in the 
direction of Albany Street Fewer equipages 
than usual happened to be on the drive that 
day. One of those countless f&tes which were 
for ever going on, had carried the bulk of 
the fashionables to some other point, so that 
George was able to notice, while yet a con- 
siderable space divided them, his brother 
ridmg towards him. He was not, however, 
riding alone. He and another youth, whom 
George could not make out as one he had 
ever seen before, seemed to be escorting an 
open carriage, in which were seated three 
ladies and a gentleman. Involuntarily George 
slackened his pace as Charles drew near ; 
whne Charles, not less rapid than his brother, 
leaned forward, said something to^ the party 
in the carriage, and then pulled up. It was 
evident that Charles's communication, what- 
ever it might be, was not without interest 
to those who received it. Their coachman 
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got his horses into a walk, and so held them 
while the brothers encountered. 

" Tm glad weVe met, George," said Charles, 
holding out his hand. " I meant to be at your 
lodgings yesterday morning, and to tell you 
then, as I tell you now, how sorry I am that 
any words passed between us. But as I was 
on my way to Harley Street, whom should 
I see but our cousin Eeginald standing on 
a balcony in Park Street He hailed me, 
and I found that not he only, but uncle 
Sydney, aunt Maria, and their two daughters, 
were in town. They are all in that carriage. 
Come on I let me introduce you to them. 
They are capital people — ^worth a thousand 
of your Prestons and that d — d set from top 
to bottom." 

** That may be your opinion, Charley ; " re- 
plied George, not refusing the proffered hand ; 
"but it's not mine as yet. However, let's 
go and see what they are like — ^though, to tell 
the truth, I don't feel quite up to making 
new acquaintances to-day." 
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"You don't seem well, certainly. What 
have you been doing with yourself? Egad! 
now I see you fairly, you are positively 
ghastly. You look like a man who had been 
drinking hard, and up all night. What's 
wrong ? " 

"Nothing very particular," replied George, 
forcing a smile, which was far from improv- 
ing his appearance. " These late hours in the 
House don't suit me." 

" Was there a House last night 1 Oh, I 
daresay ; but come along." 

George turned with his brother, and riding 
up to the carriage, went through the ordinary 
course of an introduction to his relatives. His 
manner towards them all was cold and stiff. 
Eeginald, in particular, he bowed to with the 
air of one who honours an inferior with an act 
of recognition. He shook hands with none of 
them, but looked them through and through as 
if seeking to discover whether it was their fault 
or his that only now, for the first time, had he 
become aware of their existence. Their manner 
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towards him — especially that of the Rector — 
whether induced by his or otherwise, was not, 
it must be confessed, very cordial. Only a few 
commonplace remarks passed among them ; 
and then, without either an inquiry from him 
respecting their whereabouts in town, or a vol- 
untary proflfer by them of their address at Dr 
SumnerX they parted. George, lifting his hat, 
turned round to resume his ride, and the car- 
riage, escorted as before with Charles on one 
side and Reginald on the other, drove on. 

" I can't say that I've fallen in love with our 
new cousin," observed Emily, after they reached 
Park Street, and Charles had gone home to 
dress. " He may be a very clever man, and 
a very good man, but he's anything but 
agreeable." 

" He looks out of health," replied Mrs Har- 
ris, "and bad health doesn't usually make 
people agreeable companions." 

" He gives himself prodigious airs," added 
Reginald " Charley is quite savage with him. 
They had some words, it seems, the other night, 
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and Charley went out of the way to make it up 
with him before bringing him to us. It's not 
a good sign of a fellow's heart if he sulk after 
a difference is compromised Confound him ! 
does he think we care a farthing whether he 
condescends to be hearty with us or not ? " 

Mr Harris did not join in the conversation, 
which probably on that account soon came to 
a close. To his wife, however, he remarked, as 
they were dressing, that he was not ill pleased 
with the turn which matters had taken. It 
was awkward enough to be on terms of inti- 
macy with, one of his nephews, having ceased 
to keep up any intercourse with his father and 
mother; it would greatly add to the incon- 
venience if both the young men were to have 
the entree of the housa Besides, all the ac- 
counts he had received of the elder of the two 
were unfavourable to him. How ghastly he 
looked, too I If the wretched creature were 
adding — as appearances denoted — ^habits of in- 
temperance to his other bad qualities, his end 
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would be fearluL Poor fellow I he was much 
to be pitied, however. 

It was arranged that Dr Sumner and his 
Mends should go that night to the opera. 
The Doctor had, indeed, a private box placed 
at his disposal; and Charles, as a matter 
of course, was invited to be of the party. 
They dined early; and in good time, so as 
to witness the whole performance from the 
beginning of the overture to the close of the 
ballet, the carriages were announced. The 
Doctor took imder his special charge Mrs Harris 
and her daughters. The young men went with 
*Mr Harris in the second carriage. What a 
vision of grandeur burst upon the astonished 
senses of the younger of the ladies as they took 
their seats I The enormous size of the house — 
its gorgeous crimson trappings— the light sub- 
dued rather than dazzling, which a thousand 
wax-candles shed over it — ^the gay dresses of 
the audience, and especially of the female por- 
tion of it, glittering in diamonds — all these 
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enchained and kept their imaginations busy 
while the overture held its brillitot course. 
But when the curtain rose, all else except the 
sights and sounds which came to them from the 
stage were forgotten. They were passing — ^so 
it appeared to them — into fairyland. Those 
exquisitely-painted scenes — could they be other 
than realities ? And the stately figures that 
went and came among them, were they not 
what they seemed to be — ^kings, queens, nobles, 
messengers, soldiers 1 Then the glorious voice 
of Catalani herself — ^how it rang through all the 
house I how its notes thrilled in the hearts of 
the audience, and especially in such of them as 
for the first time came under their speU ! 

" Look at Madaline, my dear," whispered Mrs 
Harris to her husband. "The excitement is 
too great for her. I am afraid she wiU faint" 

No, she did not faint ; but larger and larger 
grew those lustrous eyes, paler and more pale 
became that exquisitely-turned cheek, and short 
and quick came the breathing; but at last a 
flood of tears acted upon her like a refreshing 
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shower upon a paxched-up flower-bed, and she 
hid her face in her handkerchief and wept 
quietly. 

" This is too much for you, my Madaline,*' 
said Eeginald, in a low soft tone ; " let us go 
home." 

She turned upon him a look so soft, so tender, 
so fall of feeling, that not without an effort did 
he succeed in keeping his own deep emotion 
under. What passed through the minds of 
these young people at that moment it is not for 
us to say. Enough is done when we state that 
the remainder of the evening passed with both 
in that state of supreme enjoyment which makes 
the deeper impression that they who come 
under its influence neither can nor try to ac- 
count for it. They all got home very tired, but 
veiy happy. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



THB FIRST MOVE. 

George Harris, having parted from his rela- 
tives, put his horse again into a canter, and 
regained by degrees, as the exercise told upon 
him, something of his natural vigour both of 
body and mind. His thoughts turned invol- 
untarily, in the first instance, towards the 
persons from whom he had just separated. 
Somehow or another — ^he could not say why — 
he didn^t like them^ It was not that he felt 
hurt at the tardiness of the recognition which 
they had extended to him. That was their 
loss, not his. But neither their manner when 
they did acknowledge him, nor the expression 
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of their countenances, called up on his part one 
particle. of goodwill. They seemed rather to 
give than to receive a favour in conversing 
with him, and he had no idea of being patron- 
ised by a country parson, even though the 
parson was his uncle. Besides, it chafed him 
to think that his brother should have been the 
means of bringing them together ; for, in spite 
of their recent reconciliation, his brother seemed 
to have become even more than ever odious 
in his eyes. How was it that people took so 
to that puppy, and not to him ? He was the 
eldest son, the heir to the peerage. Neither 
was it any great self-flattery to assume that in 
information, personal appearance, and standing 
in society, he was every way Charles's superior. 
Yet Charles made his way — ^indeed was courted 
— ^while on him only cold looks were turned ; 
and that thought naturally called up others 
which were neither more consolatory nor more 
cheering. Could it be that Lady Alice had 
taken a fancy to Charles, whom she had never 
seen in her life except once before^ and who 
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must be at least a year, if not two years, 
younger than herself ? or was her conduct the 
mere result of that craving after admiration 
which, he could not but acknowledge, entered 
largely into her character ? Then the Duke 
had grown quite indifferent about him ; the 
Duchess gave him only cold civilities : he had 
failed in the House of Commons ; he had not 
one friend in the House or out of it to whom 
he could open his mind. He was nobody, 
nobody — and he knew it. Let not our readers 
imagine that the state of mind which these 
revelations indicate is either unusual in the 
world of living men, or lightly to be thought 
of. There are no miseries more acute than those 
which we create for ourselves by looking at 
the outer things of life through the medium 
of self, misunderstood and exaggerated in its 
proportions. Call tlie impulse that moved 
George Harris what you will— pride, vanity, 
selfishness, disordered imagination — it was 
fruitful to him in very bitter fancies. He 
almost wished himself dead, and might have 
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done so, but that other memories interposed 
and checked this rising idea. 

How imwisely he had acted in not following 
his father's advice, and trying to win distinc- 
tion at the bar before rushing into Parliament ! 
In Mr Williams*s chambers he had been in 
some sort looked up to and courted. Had he 
only persevered in his studies, he might have 
been by this time leader of one of the circuits ; 
or, if not quite so far ahead in the race, at all 
events he could not doubt but that he would 
have commanded a large business. This would 
have fiUed his mind— given him something 
real to think about — gained for him a place 
among men such as all would have recognised 
-saved him the mortification under which he 
now laboured. There was Majendie, for ex- 
ample, his former fellow-pupil — certainly not 
his superior in natural ability, and with far 
less of interest among attorneys — see how he 
was getting on ! What a good fellow he was, 
too ! How he used to explain difficult points 
in law to him at their evening discussions, and 
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come about him, and be always ready to obligel 
Why had he not cultivated Majendie's ac* 
quaintance ? Why should he not try to gather 
it up again now ? Why not 1 ay, why not ? 
He would try to gather it up. He would go 
at once and see whether Majendie were in 
his chambers, for Majendie had by this time 
chambers of his own ; and if he found him 
unchanged, why, then, old acquaintance might 
ripen into new friendship, and be made useful. 
The determination, thus strangely formed, 
was promptly acted upon. Instead of return- 
ing home, as he had intended to do, George 
Harris directed his course towards Lincoln's 
Inn, and after some brief inquiries, found out 
the block of building in which Mr Majendie 
resided. He dismounted, gave the bridle to his 
groom, ran up two flights of steps, knocked 
at the door, and was admitted. Mr Majendie 
was at home, but a solicitor was with him just 
then. Would the gentleman take a seat in the 
clerk's room, and favour him with his name ? 
The gentleman's card being handed to the 
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clerk^ was carried into the presence ; and an 
answer came back that Mr Majendie would be 
disengaged in five minutes. Presently there 
passed the open door of the clerk's room a 
gentleman with a buncQe of papers under his 
ann^ and the bell rang to make the clerk aware 
that his master was alone. 

The eflTect of this brief pause on George Har- 
ris was curiously characteristic. Why had he 
come here ? What purpose could a renewal of 
his acquaintance with Majendie possibly serve 1 
Was he going to sue to a stranger for the sym- 
pathy which, among all with whom he lived 
on terms of daUy intercourse, none gave him ? 
Was he fallen so low as that the friendship of 
one who seemed prepared a year or two ago to 
lick the dust off his shoes if he had desired it, 
could be anything worth to him ? No. He 
was thus brooding over the absurdity of the 
position into which an unaccountable but very 
foolish impulse had thrown him, when the clerk 
rose from his stool, and begged him to follow. 
He did so mechanically, and found himself in 
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Mr Majendie's presence without having framed 
or fabricated any excuse which might account 
for the intrusion. The embarrassment caused 
by this reflection was, however, of brief con- 
tinuance. Mr Majendie no sooner recognised 
his visitor than he jumped up and came for- 
ward to meet him, holding out his hand, and 
giving to that which was received into his own 
a hearty gripe. 

" My dear Harris, Fm delighted to see you. 
It's a long time since we met, but I haven't 
forgotten the pleasant hours that we spent 
together before I became the hard- worked law- 
yer, and you the man of fashion and member 
of Parliament. Let me hope that you're not 
here on business — not come to consult your old 
friend about some confounded suit. Tell me 
what's brought you into these unknown regions, 
and how you feel outside of them." 

The cordiality of the greeting — so little de- 
served, and going so far in warmth beyond his 
most sanguine expectations — had a wonder- 
fully mollifying effect upon even George Har- 
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ris's hard nature. He returned Mr Majendie's 
grasp, and spoke the truth, or something not 
far removed from it, when he said that his pre- 
sent visit was dictated by the mere desire to 
renew an intimacy of which he retained very 
pleasant recollections. But a nature morbidly 
selfish, like that of the honourable member for 
Old Scratchum, cannot long keep its own cares 
or projects in the background. Mr Majendie 
was not slow in discovering that his former 
brother-pupil was out of sorts ; and a few per- 
tinent questions soon brought to light both the 
trouble and the reasons for it. 

" In short, Harris," he said, " you've taken 
the wrong line in life — at least you believe so. 
But why believe anything of the sort ? You 
have wealth, station, a seat in Parliament, a 
coronet dangling over your head — ^what,in fate's 
name, could man wish for more ? You've not 
gained the ear of the House ! Who ever heard 
of any one not a heaven-born statesman gain- 
ing the ear of the House of Commons at your 
age ? You are not treated by those with whom 

VOL. ni. M 
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70U associate as you fed that you ought to be. 
Then why trouble yourself to associate with 
them any longer? There are hundreds of 
people in London, and out of it, just as weU 
worth knowing, and probably fax more suited 
to be your companions, than the dukes and 
duchesses who appear to slight you. And last, 
and worst of all, youVe faUen in love with a 
woman who led you at one time to beheve 
that she cared for you, and now treats you as 
if you were a common acquaintance. Perhaps 
that is the most serious feature in your case, 
but there is no reason why it should scare you 
out of your senses. Do you still fed that, in 
spite of all her faults. Lady Alice is the object 
of your choice ? Are you not strong enough to 
give her up 1 " 

"No, Majendie, I am not," replied Greorge. 
" 1 know her to be a flirt — I doubt if there be 
a spark of real feeling in her ; yet I can't live 
without her. From time to time, also, I per- 
suade myself that she cares for me stilL You 
may smile, but what I tdl you is the truth ; 
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and if you saw her only, once, you would 
believe it. to be true." 

" Then why don't you come to the scratch ? 
Why don't you propose? The eldest son of 
Lord Belmore may surely aspire to match even 
with a daughter of the Duke of Preston." 

" So I think when I am alone, but whenever 
I come into her presence my courage fails me. 
I had counted on the Parliamentary plan as 
doing everything for me, and it failed, as I 
have told you." 

" Well, I'm a great deal too busy myself to 
find time for love-passages; but it seems to 
me that if you haven't courage to speak, you 
might write to her. Why not propose in a 
letter?" 

"Because I can't write such a letter; be- 
cause my pride puUs in one direction and my 
love in another, and I can't find words in 
which to express the one without outraging 
the other." 

" By Jove ! Harris, I hope it won't be so 
with me when I get into a similar mess. Pride, 
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man ! What has pride to do interfering with 
a man's manner of making love? But, seri- 
ously, if you can't propose in writing, and feel 
unequal to do so by word of mouth, it seems 
to me that the best plan will be to combine 
both plans of operation. Suppose, now, you 
were to write to the Duke, and ask his leave 
to speak to his daughter about marriage : or 
if that course startle you, suppose you were 
to write both to the Duke and to Lady Alice, 
and explaining to papa what your object is, 
ask only of his daughter that she will see you 
at some time and place convenient to herself, 
on business to you of greg^t importance. This 
may not be a very romantic way of doing 
things, but at all events it will get rid of the 
annoyance of being obliged to work up to a 
point. What say you ?" 

" That I thank you with all my heart for the 
advice. I'll act upon it the moment I get 
home. Yes; it has always happened that, 
just as I thought myself on the eve of a dis- 
tinct proposal, either she has turned the con- 
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versation cleverly to another subject, or some- 
body has stepped in and interrupted us. This 
can't happen if she be prepared beforehand — 
as she is sure to be by the Duke — ^to hear me 
out. Hang it ! why shouldn't I write my letters 
here ? Give me a couple of sheets of paper, and 
111 strike while the iron is hot" 

The paper was produced, and the letters 
written. They were both submitted to Mr 
Majendie, and by him criticised and amended 
before being handed to the groom for deKvery. 
Perhaps our readers would like to see what 
sort of productions they were-letters having 
love for their subject, written by a lover and 
revised by a stranger, and that stranger a bar- 
rister-at-law. Here they are : — 

"Harley Street, June 25, 1814. 

" My dear Duke, — It must have been long 
apparent to you that my feelings towards Lady 
Alice were not those of mere friendship, far less 
of acquaintanceship; and I hope that I may 
receive your sanction to offer her my hand. 
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My father will, I am sure, though as yet I 
have not consulted him, make on her what- 
ever settlements you require. As far as you 
are concerned, I leave it entirely to yourself to 
make whatever arrangements may suit your 
own convenience. My ambition will be more 
than gratified if I can persuade her to link her 
fate with mine. 

" I have ventured to write simultaneously to 
Lady Alice and yourself, though of her I have 
requested no more than that she will do me the 
great favour of naming a time and place where 
I may open to her a business matter of great 
importance. — ^Believe me, dear Duke, most sin- 
cerely yours, George Harris." 

There was, perhaps, as much of the lawyer's 
as of the lover's handiwork in this epistle. 
The following was allowed to pass muster with 
scarcely a verbal alteration : — 

"Dear Lady Alice, — ^The messenger who 
carries this to you carries also a letter to the 
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Duka Of you I have only to request that 
you will give me an opportunity of opening 
my mind on a subject of great importance, at 
any time and in any place which may best 
suit your own convenience. Forgive me for 
adding that the sooner you can favour me with 
an interview, the greater the favour will be. — 
Believe me, sincerely yours, 

'^ George Harris.'' 

The letters were folded, sealed, and given 
to the groom, with directions to carry them 
at once to Dorset Square, and to bring the 
answers to Harley Street, whither George 
betook himself. He did not part from his 
friend Mr Majendie, however, without again 
assuring him that the obligation conferred 
by his sympathy and advice could never be 
repaid. 

*.* And now that we have revived our friend- 
ship, let me express the hope that it may be- 
come closer from day to day. You'll come and 
see me, of course ?" 
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" Of course I will, Harris : and if you haven't 
already disposed of the office, I beg that I may 
have the honour of acting as your best man- 
your groomsman, I believe I should have said 
—at the wedding. May it be propitious ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BOUT. 

The wish, Kghtly expressed by Emily Harris, 
and still more Kghtly joined in by Madaline, 
was not slow in receiving its accomplishment. 
Our country friends found, on returning to 
Park Street, that the Duke and Duchess of 
Preston had left their cards, and that there ac- 
companied the tickets an invitation to a rout 
which her Grace was about to give the same 
evening. The invitation embraced the whole 
party, Dr Sumner inclusive ; and, after a brief 
consultation, the whole party agreed to accept it. 
" These things are not much in my way," ob- 
served the Doctor; **nor in yours neither, I 
suppose, Harris. But Mrs Harris and the girls 
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seem bent on our going, and what can we do 
except obey 1 You'll get me into very bad habits^ 
young ladies ; who knows but you may saddle 
me with a wife in my old age, which would not 
be quite convenient 1^' 

" Certainly not for us, Doctor," replied Enuly. 
" Commend me to a bachelor's house — there's 
nothing like it for spinsters. We can do as we 
please now, but with Mrs Sumner's eye upon 
us the case might be diflferent." 

" Suppose, now, I were to follow the advice 
which a friend gave me only the day before 
yesterday, and change my state, what would 
you say then ? " 

" A good deal would depend on the nature 
of the change, and something, perhaps, on one's 
estimate of the adviser. May I ask who gave 
you this sage counsel ? " 

" Surely, surely ; you may go farther if you 
wiU, and ask to whom he recommended me to 
throw the handkerchief. Are you curious on 
these heads ? " 
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" Very ; tell us all about it/' replied Emily, 
looking bright and eager. 

"Well then, it was my Lord Claud Tre- 
manere that gave the advice. And the person 
for whose good graces he advised me to sue 
was '^ 

" Whom— whom 1 " 

" Yourself, my fair Emily. What do you say 
to that?" 

The fair Emily did not answer. The bit of 
badinage, such as it was, seemed to affect her, 
by no means as perhaps it was meant to do. 
She blushed, gave a constrained laugh, and al- 
lowed the subject to drop. The Doctor was too 
sharp-sighted not to notice the slightly-embar- 
rassed air which passed over her, and in his 
secret soul he rejoiced at it. It was time, how- 
ever, to dress ; and the party broke off, only 
that they might meet again at the dinner-table, 
though on the present occasion without Charles, 
who greatly grumbled because an engagement 
from which he could not escape carried him 
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elsewhere. But lie would certainly find them 
out at Preston House. 

A rout at Preston House was like a rout any- 
where else in all its detaQs. The first-comers 
looked, and probably felt, foolish and awkward. 
A very foolish thing to do, by the way; because 
somebody must be first at routs as well as at 
weddings, and funerals also. And the Duke 
and Duchess, standing at the entrance of their 
reception-rooms, welcomed the first-comers with 
the same courtesy, perhaps with a larger meas- 
ure of it than they found time to lavish on any 
except the very elite of the groups that followed. 
But the swell of the tide is rapid on such occa- 
sions after it fairly sets in ; and the buzz of 
many voices soon rose upon an atmosphere ren- 
dered pestiferous by the exhalations from several 
hundred pairs of human lungs. What of that ? 
A crowd of very noble and distinguished per- 
sons jostled, apologised, saluted, and conversed 
one with another ; and who that has the hap- 
piness of mixing in such a throng either thinks 
or cares about the air that he is breathing ? 
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Our Mends from Park Street arrived, not too 
early, but in time to win their way, without 
much struggling, into the first salon. Once 
there, their future progress was easy ; for they 
had only to move as others did, and to be 
STvept gently onwards, till, by-and-by, they 
found themselves in a position whence they 
coxdd command a satisfactory view of the 
whole scene. In the Doctor they found an 
admirable cicerone. He knew every, celebrity 

of either sex ; and one by one, as they went 
and came, he pointed them out to his friends. 
Nor was Kegy useless in his own way. Can- 
ning, Castlereagh, Lord Eldon, Peel, had all 
been passed in review, when two gentlemen 
approached, both wearing the star and ribbon 
of the Garter, and the garter itself at the 
knee. 

" Look there, Madaline ; you see two of the 
best officers in the army. He who smiles so 
good - humouredly, and might anywhere pass 
muster as a kindly country gentleman, is Lord 
EiU, as gallant a soldier as he is a kind-hearted 
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or a little more, was decorated with a star and 
ribbon, which seemed well to become his figure, 
and filled up at once, and without any effort 
on her part, a void in Emily's interest of 
which she had heretofore been conscious. His 
eye was upon her. She felt it, and the blood 
rushed to her cheeks. They met; and the 
meeting was on both sides just so far embax- 
ra^d as to imply something more than either 
of them expressed by word or gesture. It was 
Lord Claud Tremanere, who, after shaking 
hands with Madaline and Mrs Harris, attached 
himself to Emily, and appeared indisposed to 
seek any other companionship throughout the 
evening. The other new-comer was our friend 
Charles Harris, who made at once for Mada- 
line, and blushed up to the eyes when he took 
her hand in his. On Madaline's part there 
was complete self-possession. She seemed 
scarcely to be aware that, as Lord Claud had 
monopolised her sister, so Charles seemed 
disposed to monopolise her; but there were 
others in the room who noticed it, and neither 
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of them with satisfaction. Eeginald felt, he could 
not tell why, put out by these open advances 
of his cousin. He had no right to be jealous 
of any one — ^he was not jealous — ^how could he 
be ? Madaline had lived with him as a sister 
with a brother. That was all. And standing 
towards her before the world as a brother, 
there was something worse than absurd, it was 
positively wicked, to be offended or hurt be- 
cause other men admired her. How could 
they help it t Yet the manifest growth of his 
cousin's admiration of Madaline fretted him ; 
and his manner involuntarily, though in the 
most minute degree, made this apparent. She 

and fixing upon him the same sweet, almost 
beseeching look which she gave him at the 
opera, asked gently if anything was wrong. 
How he despised himself! how he hastened 
to assure her that there was nothing wrong 1 
calling her again, as he had done before, " My 
Madaline," in a tone of endearment which 
served immediately to reassure her. No, no ; it 
VOL. in. N 
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was impossible that any human being, whatever 
his relations towards them might be, could fling 
a shadow between these two young persons. 

But was no shadow coming over the group ? 
Yes. Lady Alice had her eye upon the whole 
party. She was at no loss to guess who the 
strangers were, seeing Charley join himself to 
them as he did; and she made immediately 
towards them. 

" Make me acquainted with your relatives. 
Captain Hams." she said, extending her hand 
to Charley. " My brother appears desirous of 
keeping them quite to himself, and that I hold 
to be unfair." 

Charles could have wished the beautiful 
Lady Alice at Jericho, yet found it impossible 
either to resist her intrusion or to deny her 
request. Lord Claud and Emily had got a 
little in advance of the others; and in a throng 
such as that which then surrounded them, it is 
no easy matter to recover communications once 
broken. But he formally introduced Lady 
Alice to his imcle and aunt, and then to his 
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cousins Madaline and Reginald. Lady Alice 
looked hard at Madaline. Slie seemed bent 
on reading her gentle character through aud 
through ; and the expression of her own face, 
aa the scrutimsing stare prolonged itself, be- 
came unpleasant. Presently she withdrew her 
eyes from Madaline, and turning them upon 
Charley, threw into them a glance of more 
than ordinary animation. 

" I . cannot sufficiently admire your taste," 
she said, in a low whisper. " She is most 
beautiful. But who is she ? She is certainly 
no child of the excellent divine whom you call 
your uncle. There is warmer blood in her 
veins than ever coursed through his. Besides, 
don't you see that he whom you call her 
brother scarcely relishes your interference with 
bis privileges." 

" What do you mean 1 " replied Charley, al- 
most as much amused and surprised as he was 
annoyed. " I never heard that niy aunt was 
other than a most exemplary wife. I fancy 
Madaline has as strong a claim upon the hus- 
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band of that amiable lady as upon the lady 
herself. Why should you doubt it ? '' 

" I never doubt. I always make up my 
mind, and stick to it. Tell me, though, are you 
a passionate admirer of that style of beauty, 
because if you be, I think I can show you a 
richer specimen than even this ? Look there ! 
Do you see that lovely creature to whom Tal- 
leyrand is speaking ? She is his daughter, and 
as like her mother as she can be. You have 
heard that curious history, I daresay? Her 
mother, you know, left her first husband in 
India for Sir Philip Francis — ^who, by the way, 
is standing near the daughter— and, getting 
tired of Francis, or he of her, went to Paris. 
There she met and captivated Talleyrand, and 
married him. They say the mother is as silly 
as she is beautiful. It's not so with the daugh- 
ter. Would you like to be introduced ? " 

Charles could not avoid being so far inte- 
rested in what he heard as to give to Lady 
Alice his attention for the moment. He turned 
his gaze in the direction to which she pointed, 
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and found so much to admire, that, ahnost un- 
consciously, he allowed himself to be drawn 
oflf from his relatives. He foUowed his faur 
guide into the throng, and there got jammed. 
It seemed as if her object had been gained, for 
after raUying Mm and herself on the awkward- 
ness of their position, she suddenly lowered her 
voice, and asked whether he had made matters 
up with his brother. 

'* Oh, yes ; they had quite made matters up. 
But why did she ask ? '" 

" Because I wish you to save your brother, 
if you can, from what I fear wiU be a consider- 
able mortification to him. Tm afraid that I 
have not behaved quite as I ought to have 
done. He has written to me — do you under- 
stand ? — ^and — and — I would rather not answer 
his letter." 

" I am sorry to hear it — ^very sorry," replied 
Charles. " My brother and I are not exactly 
as fond of each other as such near relations 
ought to be ; but it would give me great pain 
if he were doomed to the mortification you 
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Ixint at. It was easy to see that he had fixed 
his happiness on winning your favour. Let 
me venture to hope that you have not quite 
made up your mind to reject him." 

Lady Alice's countenance underwent a mar- 
veUous cha^ge of expression on hearing these 
words. Whatever her motive might be, she 
had evidently not given to Charles her confi- 
dence on so delicate a subject with any desire 
that he should plead his brother's cause. She 
looked up with a curious mixture of surprise, 
mortification, and even anger, in the glance 
which she bestowed upon him, and said — 

" Your brother has infinite reason to be 
grateful to you. He must be very much 
ashamed of his rudeness the other night. He 
could not have been aware of the extent to 
which you are capable of carrying self-denial, 
nor was I till this moment." 

Charles was startled, both by the words and 
by the tone in which they were uttered. He 
saw that she was really moved, though by 
what passion it puzzled him to make out, and 
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he would have probably made matters worse 
by the answer which rose to his lips, had not 
their tSte-d-tSte been somewhat rudely inter- 
rupted. Not unobserved by George was their 
position. He had seen Lady Alice make her 
way to the place where his brother and Mada- 
line were standing together. He had observed 
the adroitness with which she contrived to 
separate Charles from the rest of his party, 
and watched them plunge into the throng, and 
there stand still. Perfectly indifferent to the 
inconvenience which he might cause to others 
— ^forgetful, also, as it seemed, of what might 
be due both to Lady Alice and himself — ^he 
pushed through the crowd, and reached them 
just as she had given utterance to the rather 
petulant remark quoted above. 

"I had the honour. Lady Alice/' he said, 
without taking any notice of his brother, " to 
send one note to your ladyship this morning, 
and another to the Duke. Probably his Grace 
has been too much occupied with public affairs 
to favour me as yet with a reply. Am I to 
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attribute your ladyship's silence also to want 
of time or of inclination 1 '' 

" To whichever you please, Mr Hariis," re- 
plied Lady Alice, bridling up, and looking, aa 
she had a perfect right to be, very much 
offended. " I daresay you will hear from my 
father to-morrow. You scarcely take the pro- 
per method of extracting any reply from me." 

" Am I again indebted to my amiable bro- 
ther for your present coldness 1 " asked George. 

" Your brother is a great deal more consi- 
derate of you than you are either of him or of 
me. I will leave him to explain, if he think it 
worth while, what passed between us." 

These bitter words — ^for bitter they were on 
both sides — were spoken in a tone so low that 
they reached no ears except those for which 
they were, intended. In such a crowd as this, 
indeed, few persons either hear or see, or 
take the trouble to analyse, what passes around 
them, except in their own immediate clique. 
Lady Alice's abrupt departure, therefore, at- 
tracted as little attention as the angry scowl 
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which George and Charles Harris cast upon 
each other. But the effect of what had been 
said and done upon the several actors in this 
httle by-play was not satisfactory. Lady Alice 
kept aloof from both brothers during the re- 
mainder of the evening. Charles soon broke 
away from George, hoping to reunite himself 
to the party from Park Street ; and George, 
burning with rage, made his way out of the 
salons, and went home. Charles, also, had 
his own aunoyances to endure. He saw his 
friends make their way, slowly but steadily, 
towards the door. He strove, but did not suc- 
ceed in overtaking them, even on the stairs, 
and reached the hall only in time to see Lord 
Claud lead Emily, and Reginald conduct Ma- 
daline, to their carriage. He, too, went home, 
disturbed and agitated. 



CHAPTER XIY. 



REVELATIONS. 



Geobge Harris had been imjust to the 
Duke of Preston. A note from that noble- 
man arrived at his apartments after he had 
gone out to dinner; and now, on reaching 
home a little after midnight, he found it 
upon his drawing-room table. He seized it 
fiercely, tore it open, and read as follows : — 

" My dear Sir " — (the Duke had uni- 
formly addressed him as "Dear Harris" till 
now) — "I feel very highly the compliment 
you pay to me and my daughter, and so, I do 
assure you, does Lady Alice. No man, be his 
position in life what it may, can give stronger 
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proof of respect and esteem for a woman than 
by proposing to make her his wife. But, apart 
from the possible differences of tastes between 
Lady Alice and yourself, there are circum- 
stances of a very delicate nature which lead 
me to believe that it was only because you 
overlooked, or perhaps undervalued, these 
circumstances, you did my family the honour 
to express a wish to be connected with it. I 
would not for the world hurt your feelings — 
and personally, as you know, I have a great 
regard for you; but, looking to the circum- 
stances to which I have referred above, you 
will, I am sure, think with me that it would 
be better, on the whole, that you did not see 
Lady Alice, or repeat to her the proposal 
which you have been good enough to hint at 
in your letter to me. / cannot possibly object 
to see you, and talk the matter fully over, if 
such be your wish. It strikes me, however, 
that you will at once appreciate the motives 
which induce me to communicate with you, as 
I now do, in terms somewhat vague and 
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general, and consider the negotiation opened 
in your note as having come to nothing. 
Some possible awkwardness between us will 
thus be avoided ; and meeting, as heretofore, 
on friendly terms, I shall be able on all future 
occasions to subscribe myself, as I do now, 
very truly yours, Preston." 

George read this elaborate epistle over once, 
twice, thrice, and at the end of each fresh 
perusal found himself less able than he was 
before to make anything out ' of it What 
could the pompous blockhead mean ? " Cir- 
cumstances of a very delicate nature " ! — ^what 
were these circumstances 1 Had Charles actu- 
ally stolen a march upon him ? Had he pre- 
sumed to anticipate his elder brother by 
becoming a suitor for Lady Alice^s hand? 
and had Lady Alice accepted him ? Pooh ! 
the last idea was absurd. Lady Alice was not 
a person, or he greatly deceived himself, to 
be hurried beyond the line of prudence by 
passion. She might possibly — ^he didn't believe 
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she did — ^prefer Charles to him as a man; 
but she would certainly not mate with a 
younger son and a smaller fortune so long as 
an elder son, with the sure prospect of a peer- 
age well endowed, was at her command. Or 
could that cursed Colonel Protheroe be in his 
way after all ? He had seen very little of the 
conceited hound these two years past Colonel 
Protheroe was not much at Preston House — at 
all events on occasions when he, George Harris, 
happened to be a guest there. Besides, what 
delicacy could there be — what " matters of a 
very delicate nature " — ^which could render it 
necessary even for the Duke of Preston to 
go about the bush and about the bush in 
speaking of a possible contract of marriage 
between his daughter and a great landed pro- 
prietor in Yorkshire ? Confound the Duke I 
Confound his bombast, his pomposity, his 
aflfectation of diplomatic caution, in writing a 
letter which ought to have been simple and 
straightforward I Confound them all! He 
wished to heaven that he hadn't been per- 
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suaded to take the step lie did take. Maj en- 
die had proved himself a bad adviser. He 
wished to heaven that he had taught himself 
long ago to throw over a girl who evidently 
made a convenience of him. It was too late 
now, however. He had done that which could 
not be undone, and which should not be undone 
in the sense of quietly relinquishing an object 
which had been openly declared. No I he 
would see the Duke, at all events; and, if 
nothing more could be done, he would force 
him to make a clean breast of the mighty 
secret he took such an original and concili- 
atory method of hinting at. Yes! he would 
have a note in the Duke's hands the first thing 
in the morning, and, before the day closed, 
bring this detestable business to a wind-up. 
He sat down at once, and wrote thus : — 

"My dear Duke op Preston, — I have 
received your Grace's letter, which I found 

« 

upon my table after returning home from 
Preston House. 
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"I have no right to press anything upon 
your Grace or Lady Alice contrary to the 
wish of either ; and a frank avowal that the 
proposal which I wished to make could not 
be received would have led to its immediate 
withdrawal. But there is a tone in your 
Grace's communication which I can neither 
understand nor approve of, and I therefore 
write to request that more full explanation 
which you are good enough to offer, should I 
desire it 

" Not being aware of any * matters of very 
great delicacy' that touch myself, I am 
naturally desirous of being informed whether 
my good name has been tampered with by 
slanderers, and if it have, to find out who the 
slanderers are, and to inflict on them the 
chastisement they deserve. I propose, unless 
I hear to the contrary, to wait upon your 
Grace to-day about noon, and to receive from 
you the explanation which it seems to me that 
I have a right to require, and which you 
cannot refuse to give. — I have the honour to 
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be, my Lord Duke, your Grace's obedient 
servant, George Harris." 

Having finished, sealed, and directed this 
epistle, George rang the bell, and desired that 
it should be conveyed the first thing in the 
morning to Preston House. He then sat down 
to brood. Had he taken the right step ? Was 
the tone in his letter such as it ought to be ? 
Might not a more conciliatory course have 
served his purpose better? He knew the 
Duke's weak points — he was not blind to 
Lady Alice's failings. He doubted whether 
she 'were capable of loving any one as he — 
ah ! yes — as he still loved her. How beauti- 
ful she was ! How exquisite her smile — ^how- 
bewitching the glancfe of that dark hazel eye, 
when it looked on him as it once did — or as he 
believed that it did — ^tenderly I As it once did ! 
yes ; there was the rub — as it once did — as it 
did no more — as it certainly did not only an 
hour or two ago. What a strange perverse 
destiny his was altogether I And then the 
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bloated folly of the ducal letter! Curse it 
— curse the writer ! Hadn't he duped, played 
upon, made a convenience of one every way as 
good as himself? Old ass! old blockhead! 
Well, aU this was at an end; he would not 
expose himself to the mortification of being 
taken up again, only to be thrown over, as 
he had been four years ago. And even if 
by flattering the vanity of the father he 
might hope to be recommended to the good 
graces of the daughter, would the chance be 
worth the price paid for it ? Certainly it 
would ; and on the whole he was inclined to 
believe that, sharp as the tone of his note 
was, it could do him no harm, because it was 
always in his power, if he found the Duke 
accessible during their interview, to soften 
down whatever asperities arose through it. 
On the whole, then, he came to the con- 
clusions — first, that in writing as he did to 
the Duke he had only vindicated his own self- 
respect; secondly, that his prospects were in 
reality neither darkened nor rendered more 

VOL. III. o 
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bright by what had passed between them; 
thirdly, that a man of the Duke's tempera- 
ment was more likely to be worked upon 
by the admixture of self-assertion and defe.> 
ence which he meant to throw into his man- 
ner at their coming interview than by any 
excess of the latter quality ; and, lastly, that 
LadyAlice was one who would take her own 
way, let the views of her father respecting her 
be what they might. As to his brother, d — n 
him ! he had in rcaHty no fears on that score, 
and was angry with himself for being hurried, 
as he had twice been, into saying and doing 
before her what he was now heartily ashamed 
o£ There was a strong impulse upon George, 
as he thus summed up his argument, to order 
brandy-and-water, but he resisted it. He took 
up a book, tried to read, found that his thoughts 

■ 

wandered everywhere except over the page that 
lay open before him ; shut it, replaced it on the 
shelf, and went to bed. Sleep was long of cona- 
ing, but it came at last, and when his servant 
called him by-and-by, he rose refreshed. 



J 
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The first inquiiy that he made on entenng 
his breakfasit-room was about the note which 
he had directed to be conveyed to Preston 
House over night His order, it seemed, had 
not been neglected. The note was gone, and 
his servant who carried it brought back word 
that his Grace, when he arrived, was still in 
bed, but that his Grace's valet had promised 
to cany up the note with the hot water as 
soon as his master's bell rang. The next 
thought that filled his mind was one of ex- 
pectation. Would the Duke answer his note 1 
and if no answer came, was he justified in 
concluding that the interview which he had 
solicited was assented to ? He then opened 
his desk, and taking out the Duke's letter, he 
read it over, and — an incident very unusual 
with him — folding it up again, allowed his 
eye to rest on the superscription. It was 
addressed to George Harris, Esq., M.P. What 
did the old idiot mean by writing to him thus 1 
Oh, he understood. Titles such as those which 
the Duke's daughters and younger sons laid 
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claim to were, like his own prefix, " the Hon- 
ourable," mere terms of courtesy. And it 
pleased this pompous personage, in writing, 
or imagining himself to write, as a diploma- 
tist, to adhere to the strictly legal designa- 
tion to which his correspondent was entitled. 
George positively laughed aloud as he thought 
of this, with those short bitter laughs where- 
with men, half amused, half indignant, relieve 
their feelings. " That's your game, is it, my 
lord Duke V So he thought, rather than said, 
aloud. " You fancy that my presumption will 
be a trifle taken down when I see you thus re- 
minding me that as yet I am only a commoner, 
though a member of the House of Commons. 
You are confoundedly mistaken. Whether 
the Honourable or plain Esquire to-day, I 
may be your Grace's peer to-morrow; and, 
by Jove! you shall find, when we come to 
try issues, that I don't mean to abate one jot 
of my legitimate pretensions. I wonder if he 
will condescend to let me know of his pur- 
pose to receive mc at twelve o'clock. I'm 
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sure I don't care a farthing whether he do 
or not" 

George Harris misinterpreted his own feel- 
ings — ^he did care. He was disappointed and 
nervous when half-hour after half-hour passed 
without bringing an answer to his letter. 
True, he had distinctly said that, if not advised 
to the contrary, he should make his appearance 
at Preston House about noon. But then, when 
points are at issue which greatly interest us, we 
ought to be made quite sure. It would have 
been a satisfaction to hear from the Duke him- 
self that he was expected. At last the clock 
on the chimney-piece struck the half-hour past 
eleven ; whereupon he rang the bell and ordered 
his horses. They were brought out in due 
time, and counting the minutes tiU the hands 
of his watch pointed exactly to twelve, he 
descended to the street and mounted. He 
rode at a foot's pace, and more than once had 
some difl&culty in conquering the reluctance 
which grew upon him to go forward at all. 
At last he reached the gate of Preston House, 
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and was told that his Grace was at home. 
His Grace had given orders that Mr Harris^ 
on arriving, should be shown up to his own 
study ; and up to the Duke's study Mr Harris 
was accordingly conducted. The Duke was 
seated, when George entered, at his writing- 
table — one of tl\ose convenient escritoires, the 
semicircular lids of which roll up, and on 
being brought down again, enclose with 
a spring lock whatever papers may be in 
use. The Duke snapped -to the lid of his 
escritoire, and, rising, held out his hand to his 
visitor, which the visitor at once accepted. 
It seemed, however, to George, that there was 
rather less of cordiality in the gripe than he 
had been accustomed to. He fancied, also, 
that the Duke's eye did not meet his with the 
same frank open gaze that it used to send 
forth. But George was himself nervous and 
agitated; and men who are themselves agi- 
tated and nervous are apt to fancy tokens of 
nervousness in others. He was invited to 
take a seat, and he did so. 
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"I am sorry, Mr Harris, that the tone of 
my letter displeased you," observed the Duka 
" It was written, as I fancied, in such a way 
as would produce any feeling rather than dis- 
pleasure. Let me express the hope that you 
forgive what was inevitable, and that you will 
not allow any such foolish consideration to 
interrupt the harmony that has heretofore 
existed between us." 

" Your Grace speaks to me in riddles," re- 
plied George. " Displeased with you I am not 
— I have no right to be. But you can hardly 
wonder if I am displeased with those, whoever 
they may be, that seem to have poisoned your 
mind and that of your family towards me." 

"My dear sir — my dear sir," rejoined the 
Duke, " no human being has poisoned, or made 
any attempt to poison, my mind or the mind 
of my family towards you. I have never heard 
you spoken of in terms which were other than 
becoming." 

" Nay, then, I am utterly at a loss to under- 
stand your written communication. You ad- 
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vise me not to seek any personal intercourse 
with Lady Alice, because, apart from possible 
diflferences of taste between us, there are cir- 
cumstances of very great delicacy which render 
the honour and happiness at which I venture 
to aspire unattainable. If no one has slan- 
dered me, if no one has spoken of me in terms 
other than are becoming, what may those very 
delicate matters be to which you allude in your 
letter ? " 

"Mr Harris!" exclaimed the Duke in un- 
aflfected astonishment, "am I to believe that 
the matters to which I referred are not known 
to you ? " 

" My lord Duke, am I to believe that your 
Grace looks upon me as an idiot? — as the sort 
of person whom it is safe for any man, be his 
rank what it may, to insult with impunity 1 '* 

" Insult I Mr Harris. What have I said or 
done that entitles you to bring such a charge 
against me?" 

" Said I — done ! Why, you refuse point- 
blank to let me oflfer to your daughter my 
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hand, 1117 fortune, and the peerage which will 
come to me at my father's death; and you 
say that your refusal is the result of certain 
matters of great delicacy which you decline 
to state/' 

The Duke was silent for some minutes, dur- 
ing which he never withdrew his glance from 
George Harris's countenance. * There was not 
a movement there that indicated distrust or 
misgiving. The two men staxed into each 
other's eyes without either of them flinching, 

and then the Duke said, — 

" This is the most extraordinary thing that I 

see that you have been kept in the dark, Harris; 
and I beg of you, as a personal favour, that 
you will spare me the exceeding pain of dis- 
pelling the cloud. Pray, let things rest as they 
are. Lady Alice cannot listen to your suit. 
Apart from other considerations, it is only fair 
to tell you that her affections are engaged. 
Don't ask to know more, and let the contents 
of my unhappy note pass out of your recollec- 
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tion. I much regret the mistake that has 
occurred." 

" Your Grace may regret what you please, 
but no amount of regret on your part will 
make amends for your conduct — first, in writ- 
ing a note which you wish me to forget; 
and, next, in refusing to explain what is am- 
biguous in it. Lady Alice's hand, much as I 
should value it, is of no value to me in com- 
pariaon with the slur which you seem deter- 
mined to cast on my good name. I insist 
upon being told what you meant when you 
wrote to me about matters of great delicacy." 

"Sir," replied the Duke, his indignation 
rising at the dictatorial style of his visitor's 
address, " if you insist upon my telling you 
what you are — ^probably the only man in London 
from whom it is hidden — I must obey you. 
I should have been glad to escape from so dis- 
agreeable a business, but if I can't, I can't. Is 
it possible you don't know that you are ille- 
gitimate ? " 



CHAPTER XV. 

MOKE DISOLOSUEES. 

If the earth had opened her mouth to swallow 
him up — ^if he had seen the heavens yawn, and 
fire descend to consume him — George Harris 
could not have been more completely paralysed 
than by the utterance of these words. He 
did not spring from his chair— he did not 
move a muscle.* Mute, and with eyes fixed 
in his head, he stared upon the speaker — his 
form rigid, his face blanched to the paleness of 
death. His elbows seemed glued to the arms 
of the chair — ^his hands grasped the knobs in 
which they terminated — he leaned neither 
backwards nor forwards, but, bolt upright, 
like a frozen man, sat staring at the Duke. 
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Whatever indignation the Duke might have 
experienced gave way in a moment before such 
a spectacle. He had never witnessed anything 
like it in his life before. He was shocked, 
alarmed^ and full of compassion. He rose and 
approached the miserable man, his manner 
subdued and apologetic, trying with words of 
kindness and sympathy to undo, if he could, 
the evil of which he had been unwittingly the 
causa They fell upon ears that heard them 
not, or, hearing, did not take them in. They 
evoked no response — ^not so much as an under- 
standing glance or a languid smile. At length, 
after a pause of some minutes, George Harris 
rose. 

" You have spoken words of terrible import, 
my lord," he said, in a tone perfectly calm and 
distinct, yet hollow and husky. "If they be 
untrue, what value do you set upon your own 
life?" 

So saying, he passed the Duke by, made for 
the door of the room, descended the stairs, and, 
mounting his horse, rode off in the direction of 
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Harley Street. When he reached his own 
apartments, the servant who let him in re- 
marked that he looked pale. His manner, 
however, was not diJBferent from what it used 
to be ; and, giving his hat and whip to the 
man, he walked with perfect deliberation into 
what he called his study. In five minutes 
afterwards the bell rang, and the person 
who answered it foimd him seated before his 
writing-table, with paper spread out before 
him, and a pen, which he seemed to have 
thrown down beside it, wet with ink, but 
imused. 

" How many hours will it take us to reach 
Baddlesmere, Lewis ? " 

" That will depend on how you travel, sir. 
Posting with a pair of horses, you may go from 
London to Baddlesmere in six hours. If you 
take four horses, you may do the journey in 
four hours." 

" Order four horses to be put to the chariot. 
Pack up a few things, such as I shall require 
in a couple of days, and get ready yourself, so 
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that we may start as soon as the carriage is 
ready." 

« Very weU, sir," replied Lewis, retiring at 
the same time to do his master's bidding. 

"I say, Tom," observed the valet, having 
summoned one of the grooms into the paa- 
sage, " get the chariot dusted out at once, and 
order four posters. We're off to Baddlesmere 
instanter. Be quick about it — do you hear ? " 

" Holloa 1 What's up now ? '* asked the 
groom. 

" Never you mind, but do as you're desired, 
and do it quickly. Just give me time to pack 
master's portmanteau and my own. I shan't 
be a quarter of an hour about that work." 

And to that work Lewis went with a will ; 
whne the groom, desiring the helper to give 
the chariot a dust out, proceeded to the livery- 
stable and ordered the posters. 

While the means of locomotion were getting 
ready, George Harris remained alone in his 
study. By little and little the numbing effect 
of the blow that had fallen upon him wore off. 
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and he awoke, so to speak, to a full conscious- 
ness of the calamity with which he was 
threatened. Could it be that the Duke had 
spoken the truth ? Was this, then, the real 
cause of that heretofore inexplicable neglect 
with which he had been treated in society? 
Illegitimate ! how illegitimate ? He had often 
wondered why among women of her own rank 
his mother had no friends. But the circum- 
stance had been all along attributed to caprice, 
to temper, to peculiariity of tastes on her part ; 
it never entered into his head to conceive that 
there could be any other cause for it. He 
racked his memory, also, but failed to recall a 
single hint or insinuation thrown out in his 
presence that his mother was not what she 
ought to be. Not even at school, where delicacy 
on such subjects is unknown, had the reproach 
been cast in his teeth that he was a bastard. 
It was out of the question, therefore, to suppose 
that no ceremony of marriage had ever passed 
between his parents. Would such persons as 
did frequent Belmore House in the days of his 
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boyhood have visited the kept mistress even of 
a prince of the blood ? And was not his mother 
always addressed as Lady Belmore ? The 
Coxes, too, didn't they take to her as soon as 
she made advances to them ? and could it be 
believed that a clergyman of the Church of 
England would himself contract, far less allow 
his wife and daughters to be on, friendly terms 
with a woman living the life which his mother 
must do, assimiing that she had no right to 
the precedence which she claimed ? No ! He 
could not believe that there was the smallest 
foundation for the slander ; and, by heavens ! 
if the slander should prove to be baseless, 
should not the slanderer find room to repent 
it ? Oh 1 he wouldn't give him so much as a 
chance for his life. He would shoot him, as 
he would a mad dog, wherever they next met ! 
But was it probable — ^was it possible — ^that 
a man in the position of the Duke of Preston 
could either invent such a story, or accept it as 
true, unless there were some foundation for it ? 
Was it probable — was it possible — that the 
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Duke could ever repeat it to him — ^to him, the 
son of the slandered woman — ^unless he be- 
lieved it? There was utter lack of delicacy, 
no doubt — ^there was something a great deal 
worse — ^in telling the tale at all, imder any 
circumstances, as it had been told. The Duke 
had acted a cruel and unmanly part (Mr 
George Harris, be it observed, could look only 
at one side of a question in which he himself 
happened to be mixed up. He was keen to 
notice the outrages put upon his own self-love. 
He never called to mind the provocation which 
he might have given, or the outrages offered 
by him to the self-love of others.) But, cruel 
and unmanly as the Duke's conduct had been, 
what right could he claim to resent and pUnish 
it, if the horrible story should, after all, be a 
true story? Well, he couldn't live a single 
day under the pressure of such a doubt, amid 
the agony of such a terror as was upon him 
then. He would go at once and demand an 
explanation from those who were best able to 
afford it. And what then ? Ah 1 the then — 

VOL. IIL p 
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the fatiire — ^must take its shape from what the 
present might bring forth. He could form no 
plans reaching farther into the unseen than 
this rapid journey to Baddlesmere. 

He had arrived at this conclusion — ^if con- 
clusion it deserve to be called — ^when Lewis, 
equipped for a journey, opened the door, to 
announce that the carriage was ready. George 
followed his man, and entered the chariot. 
Away the light vehicle rattled, at a smart 
pace, across Oxford Street, down through Port- 
man and Grosvenor Squares, and by Vauxhall 
Bridge over the river. The clocks were strik- 
ing two as the last of the suburbs were cleared, 
and the inner fringes of what was then the 
wide expanse of Hounslow Heath entered upon. 
But four hours of travel were still before him ; 
and four hours of travel to a man who believes 
his fate in life to hang upon the issues which 
shall attend the close of a journey, seem to be 
interminable. He tried to read; but the 
characters on the page all ran one into another. 
He tried to sleep ; but sleep refused to hang 
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heavy on his eyelids. He gazed out of the 
window, seeing, yet failing to perceive, either 
the wide landscape that spread itself out on 
either side, or the particular objects in it, past 
which he was sweeping with all the speed that 
the postboys could get out of their fleet horses. 
But on the darkest night the dawn breaks at 
last; and the longest journey has its ending. 
He has changed horses over and over again ere 
reaching the Green Dragon, where — such were 
the improvements introduced by Macadam into 
our roads-Hit was no longer necessary to halt for 
the night ; and now, away with a fresh change, 
he hurries forward, without having exchanged 
SO much as a word of recognition with its grey- 
headed landlord. And now he is upon the 
heath or common, four miles of which will 
carry him to the park gate. These miles are 
soon compassed, and amid the cracking of 
whips, the gates roll back upon their hinges. 
Not even here does he stoop forward to give a 
kindly look to the old man, who bows his head 
obsequiously, and used once upon a time to 
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groom young master's horses, and to pride 
himself on keeping them always in the best 
condition. What are such a present vision and 
past memory to him at this moment ? They 
are alike swallowed up, as is every other 
thought, in the vague anticipation of what is 
coming, and of which he can form no clearer 
conception than that it must of necessity be 
terrible. 

Lord and Lady Belmore dined at six; it 
was their usual hour in the country, and, as 
usual, they dined alone. They spoke little, for 
the most part, during the meal, and seldom sat 
long after its conclusion. But to-day, as it 
chanced, they were more than usually com- 
municative to each other, and prolonged their 
tSte-d'tSte beyond the quarter of an hour, which 
was the utmost limit on common occasions 
allowed to it. Their son Charles, it appeared, 
had written very often of late ; and every letter 
was filled with expressions of admiration and 
respect for his newly-discovered relatives. And 
that very morning her ladyship had received 
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jfrom him a letter which interested her very 
deeply, and which she was desirous of discuss- 
ing with her lord. 

** I was not aware that your brother had two 
daughters," she observed. "I thought that, 
like his race in general, he had only two chil- 
dren — one son and one daughter." 

" Eeally, we have had so little communica- 
tion with Sydney of late that the exact num- 
ber of his children has escaped my recollection ; 
but what about them 1 " 

" Nothing, except that Charley seems smit- 
ten with the younger of the two sisters, whom 
he describes as perfectly beautiful. She can't 
be at all like the Harrises, however, for he 
speaks of her as under the middle size, and a 
brunette. Have you ever seen her ? " 

A slight flush passed over Lord Belmore's 
cheek as he replied, — 

**I have never seen any of Sydney's chil- 
dren, not even his boy. By the by, shouldn't 
we invite his boy, Charley's great friend, to 
visit us here ? " 
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" Can we, Frank ? Will he come if we ask 
him ? Oh, I should like to ask them all, espe- 
cially this angel with whom Charley seems to 
have fallen in love, and whose singing he de- 
scribes as something heavenly. Your brother 
is a good Christian man, Frank. He ought to 
be, at least, for he is a minister of the GospeL 
Would it not be possible to get him here — ^him 
and his wife, and all of them ? Don't you see 
the hand of God in this growing attachment 
between the cousins ? " 

" Woman 1 " cried Lord Belmore, unable any 
longer to restrain himself, "you don't know 
what you say. A growing attachment between 
Charley and that girl 1 It can't J^e — it shan't 
be. No ; 111 have none of them about me. IH 
never consent — ^pooh ! let me see his letter." 

Lady Belmore looked at her husband with 
astonishment. She had not seen him so moved 
— no, not since they withdrew from London. 
She was qtiite at a loss to account for his pre- 
sent agitation, and can't be said to have made 
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an effort to do so. She gave him her son's 
letter, however, which he was in the act of 
reading when the sound of horses' hoofs and of 
the wheels of a carriage coming rapidly down 
the avenue startled them botL The windows 
of the room in which they sat looked out not 
upon the road. It was by the sense of hearing, 
therefore, alone, and not by that of sight, that 
they were advertised of the approach of visitors. 
But they heard distinctly enough a carriage 
stop, the hall bell ring, and just such a bustle 
in the hall itself as indicates the reception of 
some new arrival. They were not long kept 
in suspense. Without time given to warn 
them of his coming — without so much as his 
name having been announced— George opened 
the drawing-room door, and stood before them. 
He stood before them, too, dusty, and, as it 
seemed, worn with travel; for his counten- 
ance was cadaverous, and the light in his eye 
gleamed out with what struck them as un- 
natural brightness. They both spirang to their 
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feet; and his mother, woman-like, held out 
her arms to receive him. 

" George, my dear Greorge, what brings you 
home thus suddenly?'' Such was her ad- 
dress. 

"I hope there's nothing wrong, my boy,'' 
observed his father. "I'm delighted to see 
you ; but your looks alarm me." 

"Stand back, mother," said George; "and 
before embracing me answer a plain question. 
Are you an honest woman? Am I a legitimate 
son?" 

Prone to the floor fell that unhappy woman 
—prone as if shot. There she lay upon the 
carpet, perfectly motionless — perfectly motion- 
less even after two servants, obeying the natu- 
ral impulse of their calling, had entered for 
the purpose of spreading a cloth for their 
yoimg master's dinner. They started back, as 
well they might ; and Lord Belmore, advanc- 
ing to the door, closed and bolted it, 

" I hope you are satisfied with your handi- 
work," he said, turning with a fierce expression 
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of countenance upon his son. " Scoundrel I 
how dared you address your mother thus ? ^' 

" Scoundrel I may be, scoundrel I probably 
shall become/' replied George, giving back the 
fierce glare to his father; "but answer my 
question, since she seems unable to do so : and 
if it be answered as I anticipate, then there 
will be two scoundrels under this roof — ^what- 
ever may be their relationship one to another." 

"We are both of us acting unwisely," re- 
joined Lord Belmore, recovering his composure. 
" Help me to raise your mother, and you shall 
receive the information you seek" 

Lady Belmore had, however, by this time 
recovered her senses. She rose of her own 
accord from the ground, and, turning upon her 
son a look of agony such as only mothers who 
have fallen can throw upon the children 
whom they have wronged, dropped upon her 
knees before him. 

"Forgive me, George; forgive your father. 
It is too true. God forgive those who have 
revealed to you this terrible secret, which we 
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hoped to carry with us to the grave. God for- 
give me and him. We have simied ; but, oh I 
we have both repented in dust and ashes.'' 

Not for one moment did there pass over the 
countenance of George Harris so much as the 
shadow of a shade of filial compassion. He 
held out no hand to raise her from her humili- 
ating position. He averted his very face from 
her, as if she had been to him an object of 
loathing. On his father he threw a look of 
fiery indignation, while lie said,- 

" Am I your bastard as well as hers ? Is 
tiiere no tie of marriage between your Speak 
out at once, and let me hear the worst.'' 

" You are ungenerous ; you are unjust. 
There is the tie of marriage between your 
mother and me. There has been since long 
before the birth of your brother. Unfortun- 
ately, the law's delay rendered it impossible 
to repair the wrong that I had done before 
you came into the world, to be — ^not hereto- 
fore, I regret to say — ^a source either of com- 
fort or of pride to us." 
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^^ My curse rest upon you both, and a double 
portion of it upon him whom you call your 
younger son and my brother. Brother he shall 
be to me no more, who have neither father nor 
mother nor living thing to care for or to love. 
Let me go, I say/' he exclaimed, as his father 
stepped forward and laid his hand gently on 
the young man's arm. ''Don't touch me I 
There's contamination in your touch I I leave 
your presence; you shall never see my face 
again I 

So saying, he made a rush at the door and 
endeavoured to open it. The bolt had been 
thrust, however, into the socket, of which he 
was not aware, and it resisted his utmost efforts. 
It is astonishing how vast is the influence upon 
us, even in our most excited moods, by the 
interposition, even temporarily, of some obstacle 
to a measure which we have been contemplate 
ing, and the change of thought which the effort 
to overcome the obstacle occasions. 

" Stay, George, and hear reason,*' observed 
Lord Belmore ; " and if you care nothing for 
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either your mother or me, have some regard 
for yourself. I deeply regret the past, and 
would undo it if I could. I deeply regret, 
also, not having long ago made you aware of 
the unhappy circumstances from which, though 
no fault of your own, you suffer. But it is 
idle to brood over what is beyond our power. 
Your mother came to me from a man who was 
every way unworthy of her. She has been to 
me a far better wife than I deserved, and to 
you affectionate and tender, as you know. 
Neither she nor I have any wish to keep you 
against your will a member of our family. The 
title with the estates entailed on it must go to 
your brother ; but for you I have all along 
determined to make such a provision as should 
enable you to take your place in the best 
society that England can afford, and the deed 
effecting that object shall be completed with as 
little delay as possible. Let me entreat, even if it 
be only for the sake of appearances — if neither 
your mother's peace of mind nor mine is any 
concern to you — ^let me entreat you, now that 
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you are here, to remain a day or two as if no 
such painful discovery had been made. Do 
this, and when you return to London you will 
find that you axe master of a fortune which 
any nobleman might envy. Don't fling your- 
self away because you are not, as you supposed 
you were, my heir-at-law, but live, as an 
English gentleman ought to do, on good terms 
with those who will always recognise in you 
their honoured kinsman," 

George heard his father out, and having to 
a great extent recovered his own self-control, 
replied, — 

" I have spoken more sternly than I ought 
to have done. Mother, forgive me and kiss 
me. I thank you, father, for what you pro- 
pose to do, but I can't act as you wisL Give 
me a portion, a moderate portion, of what you 
can spare from the title — the dignity of that 
must be upheld — and I will seek in a distant 
land, perhaps in one of our own colonies, that 
position to which it is impossible that I can 
now attain here. Let this be the compact 
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between us, and I will remain at Baddlesmere 
till the arrangements axe completed. Does 
tliis content you ? " 

" My son, my son 1" cried Lady Belmore, 
now falling into his arms, and kissing him pa^ 
sionately, " do not desert me in the evening of 
my days. What I have suffered only God and 
myself can tell. Don't add to the burden 
which I must carry about while I live "by 
quitting the country and going where I shall 
never see you more." 

**Be content, mother — ^be content. I am 
your son for a season at all events. May no 
worse evil ever overtake you than your sever- 
ance from such an abject and outcast as I.'' 

We need not pursue this portion of our his- 
tory farther. The little party which met under 
circumstances so harrowing gradually regained 
their composure. Even Charley's letter, with 
his glowing account of Madaline, was forgotten; 
and the servants finding, when the bell rang 
again, that Mr George was ready for his dinner/ 
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kid it in the persuasion that her ladyship had 
only been taken with a fit, and was herself 
again. At all events, if any other suspicions 
entered into their minds, they gave no expres- 
sion to them except in the servants' hall. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

THE GROWTH OP LOVE. 

Three weeks have passed since the occurrence 
of the incidents described in the previous 
chapter. They proved to be, for our friends 
from Devonshire, a season of unmitigated 
enjoyment. Other salons than those of the 
Duchess of Preston were thrown open to 
them ; and whatever was to be seen through- 
out London in the way of sights, or heard in 
the guise of sweet sounds, they saw and heard 
continually. On all such occasions Charles 
Harris was their inseparable companion. 
Wherever they dined, he dined ; wherever 
they showed themselves in baUroom or gal- 
lery, he bore them company. They were 
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presented at Court; so was he. They rode 
in the parks; he rode with them. His zeal 
in serving them aU never grew slack ; but to 
one above ' all the rest his devotion became 
day by day more marked and absorbing. 
It seemed as if the air he breathed sustained 
life in him only because Madaline breathed 
it also. He grew, so to speak, into her 
shadow. Not that a syllable ever escaped 
him, in all their intercourse, of love, or even 
of passionate admiration. The feeliug that 
moved him seemed to be too deep for words. 
It made him regard her as the pious Roman 
Catholic regards the image of the Virgin, as 
something too sacred to be approached except 
in an attitude of adoration. It was not now 
with him as it had been either when the fair 
Lucy caught his boyish fancy, or when Lady 
Alice laboured to fling her net over him and 
wellnigh succeeded. In both of these in- 
stances he could speak freely enough tender 
words, and show himself impatient if tender 
words were not spoken in return. Now the 
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atmosphere which surrounded the ohject of 
his idolatry was, in his eyes, so sacred, that 
he could not venture to disturb its holy calm 
by any reference to human passions. Was 
Madaline indiflferent to all thisi Did she 
fail to observe it ? No ; she was neither in- 
diflferent nor unobservant. But the only feel- 
ing which it awakened in her was one of real 
sorrow. Young as she was she perfectly 
understood two grave truths: first, that her 
cousin had given to her the rich treasure of 
an honourable love; and next, that she had 
no love to give him in return. Perhaps it 
was this bitter consciousness that threw into 
her manner, at times, a touch of tenderness 
which overwhelmed him quite. For true 
women are very gentle towards men whom 
they cannot love, so long as these, loving 
with all their hearts, refrain from telling in 
words what their manner suflSciently indi- 
cates. It is only after the word has been 
spoken, often rashly, usually out of time, that 
the same generous nature constrains them 
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to become cold, and if need be repulsive. 
Charles, by what instinct guided it might be 
hard to say, appeared to be aware of the 
exact state of the case between Madaline 
and himself. He saw that to his society she 
preferred that of no other man except her 
brother only; yet he failed to see such pre- 
ference for his own as encouraged him to hope 
that as yet she was disposed to give him more 
than the friendship of a near and dear kins*- 
woman. 

Meanwhile another attachment took root and 
grew apace between Lord Claud Tremanere 
and Emily Harris. It might be the same in 
its essence with that which Charley yearned 
to lavish upon Madaline ; but it sprang from 
a different soil ; it was watered by different 
showers ; it sent forth its shoots quickly and 
healthily, and bore fruit. Dr Sumner had 
seen its first beginnings, and out of truest 
friendship for both parties promoted it by 
every means in his power. And now he and 
his friend the Rector of St Botolphs are met in 
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the Doctor's consulting-room to talk over what 
they had equally observed, and to consider 
how it behoved them to act under the circum- 
stances. 

" As far as Madaline is concerned, you need 
give yourself no uneasiness at present, Harris. 
I know women better than most men, and I 
could stake my existence on her being as yet 
fancy-free so far as Charley is concerned. But 
for him my heart bleeds." 

" I believe you are right, Sumner. Yet the 
very thought is awful. What can we do to 
get the poor youth out of the fire before it 
consumes him ? " 

" If the worst comes to the worst, you must 
teU him the truth. It may kill him if told 
now ; but better that than see him go mad, as 
he wiU certainly do, if the discovery break 
upon him, possibly after, perhaps, by perse- 
verance, he has prevailed upon Madaline to 
promise him her hand." 

" That she will never do. You may know 
the sex ; I know the individual. She has as 
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surely given her affections to Keginald, as he, 
unconsciously to himself, has given his to her ; 
and her mother's daughter is not likely either 
to love by halves or to prove inconstant" 

** K you be sure of that, perhaps your best 
plan will be to let the poor youth know, in 
some indirect way, that Madaline is engaged. 
You can easily find an opportunity of doing 
so when Emily's engagement to Lord Claud 
comes to be spoken about Meanwhile, 
though, ought we not to look a little more 
into her affairs ? You would like to see again 
the document which we read so cursorily that 
night, would you not ? " 

"Yes, surely. And yet, my dear Simmer, 
it goes to my heart to be the means of deliver- 
ing such a blow as the disclosure of what we 
believe to be the truth must inflict upon that 
lad. I care nothing for the father, nor the 
mother, nor for the elder brother ; indeed he, 
as you are aware, would lose nothing by it 
But poor Charley, Eeginald's bosom friend, 
and one whom we have had about us like a 
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child of our own ever siiice we made his 
acquaintance, — how cruel it seems to rob him 
of his lights ! '' 

^' His rights, Harris ? Think of the rights of 
your own son ; think of the debt that is due to 
the orphan whom you have reared so tenderly/' 

*^It is so. You are more just than I. 
Begy's rights I might postpone, but hers I can- 
not Have you got the packet ? " 

The Doctor had received the packet from 
Grordon's the day before, and now produced it 
Seventeen years had run their course since 
Mr Harris last saw that packet, and they had 
wrought upon it their customary eflFects. The 
colour of the envelopes was darkened, the 
superscription was faded; the two seals had 
become flattened and blanched.' They broke 
the seals and took firom the envelope the docu- 
ment which it covered. It was a short letter 
written in French, and addressed to Made- 
moiselle Madaline de la Fontaine. It ran 
thus: — 

*' My dear Mademoiselle de la Fontaine, 
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-My firiend and pupil has ahown me your 
beautdful letter, and desired me for his sake to 
answer it He told you only the truth. A 
marriage ceremony performed by me, who am a 
priest of the Church of England, would be, in 
England, whither you must eventually go, quite 
as binding as one performed by M. le Comte's 
chaplain. It was solely with a view to avoid 
publicity, which, circumstanced as Francis is 
with his father, would be ruin to him, that he 
made the suggestion to which you object But 
if you feel that Father Jerome can be trusted, 
your word is law to him. We shall be in the 
chapel to-night, at the hour named by you, I 
need hardly say on his part how gratefully. 
I beg of you to receive the tokens of my per- 
fect consideration and respect, 

" Thos. Brackenbtjby." 

"As far as it goes," observed Mr Harris, 
after reading this document twice over, " no- 
thing can be more explicit than this. My 
brother, having received my father's positive 
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command to think no more of poor Madaline, 
proposed a clandestine marriage ; and probably 
in good faith, for I acquit him of evil inten- 
tions then, assured her that Brackenbury, being 
a clergyman, was competent to perform the 
ceremony. Whether Brackenbury lent himself 
to the delusion, or to the deceit rather — or 
whether he merely wrote as he did to vindicate 
the good intentions of his pupil— we don't 
know. Nor does it signify. Madaline was too 
noble to consent to what would have been a 
false step in her own country, and George, un- 
able to give her up, makes her his wife in the 
chapel of her father's chAteau. Can we prove 
aU this ? " 

" Not unless we can persuade Brackenbury 
to speak out," replied the Doctor ; " and you 
know the man well enough to be aware that 
there is little chance of his being prevailed 
upon, by any considerations of moral right, to 
bring discredit on himself, and wreck the good 
name of his patron, if he can avoid it.'' 

** We must try that course, however, if other 
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means fail us ; but not now. In fact I don't 
see my way to anything more at present. Be- 
sides, I doubt the wisdom of showing this cruel 
matter up till after Emily's affair comes off. 
A scandal and a wedding wouldn't go well 
to-gether in the same family." 

"Be it so, Harris ; only let me entreat you 
to guard against the weakness which would for 
ever allow *I will' to wait upon *I would.' 
You have a duty to perform to your own son ; 
and you must perform it, be the consequences 
to the rest of the world what they may. Mean- 
while, do you adhere to your determination of 
returning into Devonshire next week ? " 

" Yes. Lord Claud and Emily have known 
each other only a very short time. I have 
consented to the engagement ; but it wag on 
the understanding that the marriage should 
be deferred till spring. We are now in the 
beginning of July. In April next they can 
marry, if they both remain at that time in the 
same mind ; and the ceremony may take place, 
since you wish it to be so, from your house, We 
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have all enjoyed ottr present long visit too 
much not to be desirous of repeating it." 

And is this all that the reader is to be told 
of the loves of Lord Claud Tremanere and 
Emily Harris 1 Yes, this is all. When gentle- 
men on the shady side of forty set their affec- 
tions on girls of twenty-one or twenty-two, they 
offer them, it may be, a less sparkling gift, but 
a far richer and surer treasure than could have 
come to them from youths nearer their own 
age. In early life men love often ; in the ma- 
turity of their days once, and once only. And 
if their passion then seem to be less vehement, 
less overmastering than that of younger men, 
it is far more deep — ^it never changes. We 
believe also that a woman's love is, under no 
circumstances, so generous and self-den}dng as 
when she gives it with all her soul to aman double 
her own age. Much more than passion, much 
more than fancy and caprice, moves her then. 
She becomes elevated in her own esteem when 
satisfied that she has won the devotion of a 
matured intelligence as well as of a generous 
heart. Proud of her lover far more than of 
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herself— proud with that truest pride which 
finds delight in doing honour, and desires 
that everywhere else honour should be done 
to him whom she regards as the first of human 
beings — she thus loses, so to speak, her iden- 
tity in him ; she is his— she has ceased to be 
her own. And not unlike, though in its mode 
of operation very dissimilar, is his joy, rather 
than his pride, in the conquest which he has 
achieved. The love of man in youth is selfish ; 
it is of the earth, earthy. The love of man in 
mature age looks ever to the wellbeing of her 
on whom it is set, and is prepared to make 
every sacrifice provided only it tend to pro- 
mote that. end. Therefore it is rarely de- 
monstrative. And hence it comes to pass 
that of all that may have occurred between 
Lord Claud Tremanere and EmUy Harris in 
moments when the outer world was dead to 
them and they to it, no record has been pre- 
served. Theirs was a true love, yet its course 
ran smooth. They were engaged, and happy 
in the engagement, with the cordial concurrence 
of friends and relatives on both sides. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

MORE REVELATIONS. 

It was settled that the Harrises were to quit 
London on the third day subsequently to the 
conversation adverted to above. The Doctor, 
by way of sending them home in good spirits, 
had invited a select party to meet them at 
dinner the evening previous to their depar- 
ture; and among the guests bidden were, as 
might be expected, both Lord Claud Tremanere 
and Charley. Harris. It had been arranged also 
that, escorted only by those two gentlemen, Mr 
Harris, his son, and the three ladies should 
spend the morning in Richmond Park, to 
enable them to eflfect which purpose the car- 
riages were ordered to be in readiness at 
twelve o'clock. Long before the stroke of 
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twelve, however, Charles Harris was announced. 
He looked troubled and anxious ; and after a 
few moments spent in conversing with the 
circle which still sat round the breakfast-table, 
he begged his uncle to give him a private in- 
terview. They withdrew together at once 
into a weU-fumished Ubrary, which had been 
assigned to Mr Harris as his peculiar sanctum, 
and sat down together on a sofa. 

" I have got a letter from Baddlesmere this 
morning, uncle," said Charles, " which gives me 
great pain. They want me to go down imme- 
diately. George, it seems, is going abroad; 
and if I don't reach him to-night, I may not 
see him before he starts. Now I don't care 
whether I see him or not. He and I are very 
little like brothers — ^that you must have seen ; 
and if we were, his going abroad does not seem 
to impose upon me the disagreeable duty of 
leaving you all an hour sooner than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Let him go. Hell return 
again by- and -by; and then we'll see quite 
enough of each other." 
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" True, Charley ; but if your father and mo- 
ther have set their hearts on having you both 
with them before he goes, you must not allow 
any thought of us to interfere with their wishes. 
You must go, my boy, however disagreeable the 
arrangement may be to yourself. We shall be 
very sorry to part with you, but it can't be 
helped/' 

"Yes," replied Charley; "but there's another 
matter which troubles me more than even that 
Uncle, uncle 1 it's no use trying to hide from 
you what I fancy I must have said in writing 
to my mother. To part with Madaline will 
kill me. I can't live without her; and my 
father positively forbids my ever speaking on 
the subject either to her or to him. uncle I 
won-t you be my ffiend, and .pedc to boA for 
mel" 

Not unprepared to receive, sooner or later, 
from Charles himself, the confidence which the 
poor lad seemed to have given, inadvertently 
in the first instance, to his mother, Mr Harris 
experienced a sensation of positive relief on 
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learning that Lord Belmore had taken the lead 
in denouncing a proposal, the bare anticipation 
of which had for some time past filled him with 
horror. It was not, however, strong enough to 
diminish in any degree the extent of his great 
sorrow for his nephew. In it, indeed, for the 
moment, every other consideration seemed to 
be lost He cast upon the imhappy youth a 
look of deep sympathy, and, taking him in his 
arms, embraced him. Charley laid his head 
upon his uncle's shoulder, and wept like a 
child. 

" My poor boy, my poor boy 1 " Mr Harris 
at length said, " don't give way so. Hold up 
like a man. Bitter as the trial is, you must 
learn to bear it. There are reasons, of which 
as yet you are ignorant, why your father's 
will should in this instance be rigidly obeyed. 
You must go at once, and set oS by the twelve 
o'clock coach." 

"But, uncle," replied Charley, suppressing 
his tears, " I have a letter from my mother 
also ; and she bids me not take what my father 
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haB written as his final judgment. She says 
that he was very angry when he first heard of 
the state of my feelings, but that he has become 
much softened of late. He still declares to her 
that he can never allow the marriage ; but it is 
in sorrow now, not in anger. And she argues 
from tliis that when he sees how entirely my 
life is bound up in Madaline, he will with- 
draw his objections in the end. Indeed she 
goes so far as to say that, if you were to write 
to him or see him, he would do whatever you 
advised." 

"I know your father, Charley, better than 
even your mother does," answered Mr Harris. 
" I am quite sure that on this point he will 
never surrender his views to those of anybody 
else. And I could not urge him to do so, my 
boy. You would not, I am sure, wish me, cir- 
cumstanced as I am, to plead with your father 
against his own deliberate judgment." 

" But it is not his deliberate judgment. It 
can't be. How could it ? He has never seen 
Madaline. He hasn't seen you for many years, 
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nor my aunt at all. How can his deliberate 
judgment enter into this refusal at all ? It is 
mere caprice — ^mere prejudice/' 

" No, Charley, no. It is neither caprice nor 
prejudice. Though he may not have seen your 
aunt at all, nor me for many years, he is per- 
fectly aware that a marriage between you and 
Madaline could not be other than a misfortune 
to all concerned. And he wiU never change 
his opinion, depend upon it. I know how easy 
it is to say, give up the dream of your youth ; 
how very difficult to do it ; but done it must 
be, my boy. YouTl never marry Madaline; no, 
nor even speak to her of marriage." 

" Not speak to her of marriage, uncle ! Are 
you, too, my enemy ? What have I done to 
deserve that you should cut me off from the 
only hope that holds out to me the remotest 
chance of happiness ? " 

" You have done nothing, Charley — nothing, 
as far as I know, to deserve other from me than 
my warmest affection. I am not your enemy, 
God knows. And Ood knows also that, if it 
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were possible to promote yotir happiness in 
any way, I would move heaven and earth to 
do so. But you are not seeking your own 
happiness now. Besides, I have reason to 
believe that Madeline's affections are engaged." 

"Oh, uncle, uncle,*' cried Charles, bitterly, 
" don't tell me that ! Say whatever you please 
about my father's obstinacy and your own 
determination not to sue to him, even for the 
happiness of his son. But don't tell me that 
Madeline's affections are engaged. If you cut 
me off from all hope in that way, I had better 
lie down and die." 

" Not so, Charley ; that would be immanly 
and mean. Let the whole matter stand over 
for the present. I can't retract what I've said, 
because I believe it to be true. But why 
should you dwell upon it ? We can do 
nothing — ^that I repeat to you — unless your 
father consent. And I must require of you to 
give me your honour that, till you have 
obtained your father's consent, you will never 
say one word to Madaline on the subject we 
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have been talking about Go at once to 
Baddlesmere. Don't even trast yourself to 
take leave of the rest ; but hurry home, pack 
your portmanteau, and catch the first coach 
that starts for Baddlesmere. Write to me at 
St Botolphs the result of your conference with 
your father; and mind — whatever your own 
feelings may be — ^if you desire to 'retain my 
good opinion, and the good opinion of all of 
us, show yourself an obedient and loving son. 
And now farewell, my boy, and God bless you. 
No; don't go into the drawing-room at all, 
but hurry off to Belmore House. Otherwise 
you'U be too late." 

So saying, Mr Harris accompanied his 
nephew to the hall door, let him out, and 
closed it after him. He returned to the rest 
of his party with an expression on his face 
which only Dr Sumner understood. 

"You're not quite yourself, Harris,'' said 
the Doctor, " and I'm rather glad of it There's 
nothing much amiss with you, but enough to 
justify me in advising you to let the young 
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people go, under the care of Mrs Harris, to 
Bichmond Park this morning. I have some 
business on hand about which I want to con- 
sult you before you leave town. And I doubt 
whether we should find time if you held to 
your resolution of lunching abroad.'* 

The three young people looked anxious, and 
expressed great reluctance to leave their father 
behind. Mrs Harris was perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement She, equally with the 
Doctor, guessed at least the substance of what 
had passed between her husband and nephew^ 
and was not sorry that the two gentlemen 
should discuss it together. When, therefore, 
the carriages arrived. Lord Claud making his 
appearance with one of them, a slight change 
in the distribution of the occupants became 
necessary. Mrs Harris shared Lord Claud's 
barouche with Lord Claud and Emily ; Regin- 
ald and Madaline went together in the Doctor's 
chariot. It would be hard to say in which of 
the two vehicles the larger measure of pure 
happiness reigned. 
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Meanwhile Charles, getting upon his horse, 
rode back at a rapid rate to Belmore House. 
The few preparations which he considered it 
necessary to make were soon complete; and, 
just in time to catch the coach before it 
started, he arrived at the booking-office 
and secured a placer. His arrival at Bad- 
dlesmere seemed to have been expected; 
for at the gate next to the common a gig 
awaited him, and in that he drove home. The 
dressing-bell was ringing as he alighted at 
the hall, and his mother only waited to receive 
him and take him into her arms. He waa 
quite at a loss to account for the intense emo- 
tion which she displayed in meeting him. He 
knew that whatever her faults might be, lack 
of affection for him could not be mentioned 
among them; and he would not have been 
surprised had the thought of the state of his 
feelings, and of the resolution which his father 
had come to concerning him, operated to 
throw more than a usual amount of tenderness 
into her manner. But the agony of weeping 
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with which she clung to him seemed so much 
greater than the occasion required that he was 
aa much surprised as moved by it. 

" What is it, mother ? What has happened 
to cause all this ? It's not about me that you 
are distressing yourself so, is it? Cheer up, 
mother, dear mother ; you'll break my heart if 
you go on like that/' 

She could not answer him. She could only 
renew the embrace, dry up her tears, and bid 
him make haste and dress. He did so, and, 
just as the dinner-bell rang, met his father and 
George in the drawing-room — the former look- 
ing pale and careworn, more so than Charley 
had ever seen him do before. The latter was 
grave, and, as it seemed to Charley, very much 
softened, and therefore in his manner very- 
much improved. Both shook hands cordially 
with the new-comer, and the dinner was 
annoimced. 

While the servants were in attendance little 
conversation passed at that dinner of four. 
Scarcely were the healths of the other branch 
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of the family inquired after ; and of the Duke 
and his set not a word was said. But when a 
fresh bottle of claret was placed upon the 
table, and the butler had withdrawn, the ice 
gave way. Lady Belmore made as if she 
would have quitted the roomu George de- 
tained her, not, as he would have done in 
other days, harshly and severely, but by a 
gentle pressure of his hand on her own, and a 
kind look. 

" Don't go, mother. We shall never be more 
perfectly alone than we are now. Let me 
tell Charley all about it, and do you command 
yourself. Why not, dear mother 1 it's all for 
the best. You know how often you used to 
say to me, long ago, that the idlest- of all 
things is to cry over what is beyond our reach. 
There, now — ^there's a good soul; don't cry. 
Charley," he continued, looking across at his 
brother, "I've often behaved like a bully to 
you ; I'll never do so again. You are the heir 
to the title and estates. I am your brother, 
but — ^not — legitimate." 
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" Good God, George ! '" cried Chariey, jump- 
ing up, ** what do you mean ? — what are you 
saying ? '' 

"Only God's trulih, my boy; and, being 
true, you and I must receive it in all submis- 
sion. It seems cruel to my mother that I 
should be the spokesman on the occasion, and 
speak out now; but she yielded the point — 
God bless her ! — ^because I pressed it ; and I 
pressed it because I was anxious to convince 
you all, before we part, that I carry away with 
me not one spark of animosity to any of you 
— ^but the reverse. Charley, that happened in 
their case which has happened in the cases of 
many others. Our mother had married a man 
who behaved to her like a brute. Our father 
took her from him ; and before there was time 
to get the divorce I was bom. You, therefore, 
are the future Lord Belmore. I — a man with- 
out even a name." 

"Oh mother — oh George — oh father— can 
all this be so?" 

" It is all true, my boy," replied Lord Bel- 
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more, restraining his emotions with great diffi- 
culty. " It is all true, and ought to have been 
made known to you both long ago. But your 
mother and I put off the evil hour fix)m day to 
day. Now it has come upon us with tenfold 
darkness ; for George positively refuses to re- 
main in England. He leaves us to-morrow 
for the Cape." 

" My brother ! — ^my brother ! do nothing of 
the sort," exclaimed Charley, coming round, and 
flinging his arms round George^s neck. " Stay 
with us. Be the representative of the family 
still. Surely, means may be found to redress 
Uiis wrong, which, after aU, is not so very bad. 
And if not, my father will take care that your 
portion more than equals mine; won't you, 
father?" 

" I have told him so, over and over again, 
Charley ; and I did so with the greater confi- 
dence, that I knew you would approve of my 
dispositions. I was willing, but he would not 
consent." 

" No, father ; no, Charley. All the wealth 
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of the Indies would not reconcile me to what 
has come to pass^ if I got it on condition that 
I must remain in England. My mind is quite 
made up. I should be to all of you, and especi- 
ally to my poor mother, a living and constant 
reproach. I could not look in the face those 
whom I treated too much de haut en bos. A 
life of idleness would be to me a life of misery, 
for the only woman whose presence could 
lighten it spurns me. Let me go my own way. 
It is best for us all." 

And his own way George Harris went. He 
had already agreed to accept from Lord Bel- 
more a sum of twenty thousand pounds as his 
portion. He had busied himself, for a month 
pa^t, in providing and forwarding to the sea- 
side agricultural implements of all kinds, as 
well as sheep and cattle for breeding. They 
were all on board a vessel which Lord Belmore 
had mainly freighted for him ; and on the mor- 
row, without bidding his family farewell, he 
there joined them. George Harris lived to be 
one of the most enterprising and successful of 
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all the emigrants who struck root in South 

Africa^ and made it their home. He changed 

• 

his name, it is true. He had taken his passage 
as John Smith, and as John Smith he pur- 
chased his allotment. But whenever the family 
at Baddlesmere and St Botolph's read in the 
newspapers of the successful operations of Mr 
John Smith as a landowner — as often as they 
found it reported of him that he was spreading 
civilisation and even morals around him, they 
rejoiced in the knowledge, which they alone 
possessed, that George Harris was the author 
of it all. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PARTINGS. 

The day of which we have given the record as 
it affected one section of the characters in our 
drama, wa^ to another section fruitful in very 
mixed emotions. The picnic at Richmond 
Park went off to admiration. How could it do 
otherwise? Lord Claud was Emily's guide 
through dell and grove, pointing out each fea- 
ture of the glowing landscape on which the 
wanderer, who reaches the terrace and lingers 
there, looks down ; and Reginald's whole soul 
poured itself out in a thousand little nameless 
ways before her whom he could no longer 
regard as a sister. Did she not recognise 
this change of manner in the altered tone of 
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voice in which he was beginning to speak to 
her ? Did not her own heart bound and flutter 
as the hidden thought expanded itself. ^^ I am 
not his sister, thank God I I would not be his 
sister for the universe." Yes, all this is so. A 
feeling, not more holy, perhaps, but far more 
engrossing than that of brotherhood, had mas- 
tered them both. Both were alive to the reali- 
ties of their situation ; he after his fashion, she 
after hers. And both were content with the 
consciousness of perfect happiness, not seeking, 
by word or deed, to analyse its nature. But 
with all this was mixed up a tinge of sadness, 
because they knew that they could not much 
longer be together. Eeginald's leave would ex- 
pire within a day or two of that fixed for the 
return of Mr Harris's family into Devonshire ; 
and, considering the distance to be travelled, 
and the time required in those days to perform 
so long a journey, it was considered best that 
he should not go with them into the country. 
The prospect of to-morrow's parting threw, 
therefore^ a shadow over the enjoyment of the 
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eveniDg, though there was little or no bitter- 
ness in it ; because the secret of each was safe 
in the other's keeping, and both were aware 
that the severance would only be for a season. 
More than one severance came to pass on the 
morrow. Between these two young people it 
was very sad ; between Lord Claud and Emily 
just so far painful as it is painful to lose sight 
of a beloved object, if it be only for a day. 
Lord Claud made no display of his emotions ; 
and Emily's natural tears were soon dried after 
she got into the carriage. How it fared with 
Reginald and Madaline our readers must 
imagine for themselves, a^ well as teke aecomit 
of the feelings with which Mr and Mrs Harris 
refrained as much as possible from appear- 
ing to notice the poor girl's agitation, while 
they tenderly soothed it For the business of 
this history lies for the present with Lord and 
Lady Belmore, and with him whom we may 
now consider as their only son. Theirs was a 
condition greatly to be pitied throughout the 
day that witnessed the departure of George. 
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They had embraced him for the last time, and 
they knew it He was to be to them from 
henceforth as if he had never been, because it 
was an article in his strange treaty with them, 
that till he wrote nobody should write to him, 
nor even send him messages. Nor were they 
permitted so much as to gaze on him as he 
passed out of his old home, or to watch the 
vehicle that carried him from them recede into 
distance and disappear. He bade them good- 
night at bedtime just as if they were to meet 
again at breakfast in the morning, and when 
the morrow came he was gone. He had given 
secret directions for a postchaise to be at the 
door very early, and in that he departed. 

Lady Belmore being informed of what had 
occurred, went to bed again, and never quitted 
it all that day. Lord Belmore moved about 
the house, wandering into George's room a 
dozen times at least, and wandering out of it 
again without speaking. As to Charley, the 
last blow had so completely deadened the effect 
of the blow which preceded it, that for»a time 
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his own particular sources of anxiety ceased to 
trouble him. He sought his mother in her 
chamber; sat by her bedside, and by every kind 
word and gentle attention that he could think 
of endeavoured to divert her out of her agony. 
He was only very partially successfuL To 
Lord Belmore he attached himself when his 
lordship went abroad ; and, pretending to take 
interest in matters of woodcraft and farming, 
tried to divert his thoughts also into a new 
channel. Very amiable, and much to be com- 
mended, are strivings such a^ these. They, 
like charity — are they not charity? — ^are doubly 
blessed. Yet at the beginning of a great sor- 
row they perha|)s work greater good to the 
giver than to the receiver. Certainly Charles 
Harris benefited much from his labour of love. 
In the contemplation of the anguish of others 
he forgot his own for a time. But the fiercest 
anguish— when we know it to be irremediable 
—wears itself out by degrees, and becomes, for 
the most part, manageable within a shorter space 
of time than outsiders sometimes regard as be- 
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coming. Lord and Lady Belmore made a great 
effort to calm themselves, and they succeeded. 
It was necessary — ^at least they thought so — to 
hide from the servants and their neighbours the 
real cause of their distress ; and this they could 
hope to do only by returning as soon as possi- 
ble to the ordinary habite of their existence. 
Lady Belmore did not pretend to account to 
Louise for what she had done or said on the 
day of George's departure. She got up at her 
usual hour the day after, and went about her 
household duties, such as they were, much as 
she was accustomed to do. She was even more 
than usually diligent, also, in visiting the sick 
and the poor, and she called at the vicarage, 
where she sat a good half hour. « Yes, it was 
perfectly true that Mr Harris had left them. 
He was taken with a vehement desire to travel, 
and had given so much attention, of late, to 
colonial affairs, that it would not surprise either 
Lord Belmore or herself if it ended in his be- 
coming himself a colonist. Lord Selkirk, Mr 
Cox might recollect, had been taken long ago 

VOL. ni. 8 
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with a similar passion, and sacrificed his posi- 
tion at home in order to found a family in 
America. And if George remained in the same 
mind in which he was now, probably he might 
do the same thing. At all events his absence 
would, she was sorry to say, be a protracted 
one ; and though it was selfish in her to grieve 
over what conduced to his happiness, she really 
could not help it." It was thus that she spoke 
to the Coxes ; and in this tone, also, the con- 
versation of father, mother, and son ran, while 
the servants were by to overhear them. But 
when the doors were shut they avoided the 
subject as much as their feelings would allow ; 
and so by little and little acquired strength to 
face it as became them. In the end the grief, 
though still great, had become heavy and en- 
during, rather than keen. 

And what was the effect upon Charley of 
this gradual subsidence of the domestic sorrow ? 
The gradual revival of his own, till it regained, 

■ 

ere long, all its original bitterness, and refused 
any longer to be kept down. His manner, both to 
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Lord and Lady Belmore, changed^ Towards 
his father he became, day by day, more re- 
served, more distant. He was more frequently 
with his mother, making himself her companion 
outdoors as well as in. Is it necessary to ex- 
plain the reason for these things, or to give a 
specimen of what passed between him and his 
mother in such conferences? Here is one 
such specimen, which may supply the reason 
that is asked for. 

" But why should he object, mother ? Surely, 
though he and my uncle have quarreUed, he 
cannot wish these private diflferences to grow 
into a blood feud. I tell you, mother, that 
unless MadaUne become my wife I shan't re 
main in England, whether I do as George has 
done or not." 

" Have patience, Charley, and don't do any 
rash thing, nor form any rash or foolish resolu- 
tion. Your father is not to be spoken to at 

« 

this moment on the subject. I only hinted at 
it yesterday, and his answer was so determined, 
and the effect upon him so dreadful, that no- 
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thing would induce me to open the subject to 
him again. Wait till the bitterness of your 
brother's departure is over and I may try him 
again. But to harass him with what I know 
can only irritate and distress him, I can't do 
anything of the sort now, Charley, and you 
must not ask me." 

" Mother, mother, you don't know what you 
are both doing. Is it your wish to lose both 
your sons ? Won't you let him know that, if 
his mind is made up, so is mine. I won't Hve 
without Madaline." 

" Charley, you'll break my heart. Haven't 
I proved to you that whatever mother can do 
for her son I will do for you? Only wait. 
Wait till time and reflection work upon him. 
Depend upon it that you are safe in my hands. 
I will watch for my opportunity, and whether 
it come soon or late I'll seize it. Where are 
your friends now?" 

" They've gone back into Devonshire. Your 
letter brought me away from them the day 
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before they were to leave town. They axe at 
home long ago.'* 

"Tm glad of it, Charley, for your sake. 
Now, don't look so angry. I am not supposing 
that a short separation will have any eflfect in 
changing your feelings; but I am glad that, 
for a while at least, you will be shut out from 
her society. Away from her you will be better 
able to exercise prudence and listen to reason 
than if you were to see her every day." 

" Well, mother, if you won't speak to Lord 
Behnore, I will. I should have been glad to 
save both him and myself the pain of a down- 
right quarrel ; for a downright quarrel it wiH be, 
if he persist in saying that hell never consent. 
I couldn't stand that — I couldn't indeed." 

"Oh, Charley, don't quarrel with your father. 
Think of all the sorrows he has borne already. 
Think of me, too — ^though God knows I deserve 
far less than he to be thought of ; and don't 
render the evening of our days so dark that we 
shall wish to be out of it." 
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"Mother, mother, don't put the matter so, 
but suggest something for me to do — some 
way by which, without giving aU that pain 
either to him or you, I may be freed from a 
load of sorrow too heavy for me/' 

" God forgive you, Charley; you are becom- 
ing my tempter. I can't bear to see you thus. 
I know that what I'm going to say is wrong. 
But if you really cannot live without Madaline, 
why not marry her first, and trust to the natu- 
ral kindness of your father's heart, and to what- 
ever influence I may have over him, to be for- 
given afterwards." 

" Oh, mother, how glad I should be to act on 
your suggestion if it were possible. Do you 
fancy that the thought now expressed by you 
has not occurred to myself ? Yes, over and over 
and over again. But the thing can't be done." 

" Why not ? " 

"Because I have given my honour to my 
uncle not to speak to Madaline of marriage till 
my father consent; and because I am quite 
sure that, if I were to disregard that obligation. 
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Madaline would never listen to my proposal 
No, mother, no. You don't know these people. 
You don't know Madaline as I do. They 
would die — she would suffer any amount of 
torture rather than do that of which her high 
principle disapproves. So that won't help me, 
mother. Have you any other counsel in store ? " 

" None, my poor boy — none whatever. But 
111 tell Lord Belmore what you have just told 
me. I don't think it possible that he can per- 
severe in forbidding you to connect yourself 
with a family so honourable, and they his own 
nearest relatives." 

" God bless you, mother dear ! Go and tell 
my father all this and as much more as may 
occur to you. For you cannot speak too 
highly of their honour — of the honour of the 
whole of them, from my uncle to Madaline 
and Eeginald. You may say, what is true, 
that I spoke to my uncle on the subject; and 
that, having first, like my father, declared that 
on no consideration would he allow it, he re- 
lented, like a true Christian man, and added. 
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that not till I had received Lord Belmore's 
consent could he allow the subject, to be re- 
newed to him or opened to Madaline. K, after 
that, my father persist — ^but he can't persist 
after that — I am sure he can't/' 

Lady Belmore sought her lord as soon after 
the above conversation with her son as the con- 
venient opportunity oflfered. She told her tale 
in a straightforwaxd and womanly manner ; 
not even concealing from her husband the part 
which she had herself played in the business, 
and praying him to reconsider his decision. 
He looked at her with a gaze which, at first 
fierce and angry, melted by degrees into pure 
anguish. His pale cheek grew livid; and it 

seemed for a moment as if his senses would 
leave him. By a strong effort, however, he 
recovered himself, and then said, speaking very 
slowly, and, as it seemed, with difficulty — 

" Augusta, never touch upon that subject to 
me again. The thing that you propose is im- 
possible. That girl can never be Charley's 
wife ; and if, in consequence of this, my un- 
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alterable resolve, Charles do anjrthing rash — 
God's will be done ! — I can't help it." 

Nothing passed that evening between Lady 
Belmore and her son on the subject of his mar- 
riage. She made a thousand excuses to avoid 
being alone with him ; and, though he fretted 
and famed, she managed still to put him off, 
tiU the time of retiring to bed arrived. Next 
day there was weeping and wailing in the 
house. Lord Belmore had been smitten in the 
night with paralysis ; and the servant that came 
to call him found him speechless. He still lived, 
however; and as fast as horses could carry 
messengers, the ablest medical practitioners in 
all the country round were called in. Their 
decision was, that his lordship had sustained a 
severe shock; that, his natural constitution 
being good, he might possibly survive it ; but 
that the only chance for his life was to keep 
Tiim quite quiet, and especially free from agita- 
tion. Poor Charley 1 there was an end, for 
some time at least, to the forlorn hope which 
he had taught himself to encourage. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ANTICIPATIONS. 



Days and weeks passed before there could be 
said to be any improvement whatever in Lord 
Belmore's condition. Slowly he regained just 
strength enough to be raised and dressed. He 
perfectly recognised all that passed round him; 
indeed, his intellect appeared never to have 
been much affected ; but the power of speech 
was gone, and, as the doctors feared, gone 
irretrievably. It was suggested to Charley that 
he ought, under such circumstances, to retire 
from the army, and give his whole time to the 
^nanagement of the affairs of the family. And if 
he had seen the most remote hope of being able, 
when so employed, to get his father's consent 
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to the one arrangement on which his heart was 
set, Charley might have come into the project 
But of this there was no hope; and besides 
that he really liked his profession, and desired 
to rise to distinction in it, there was that in 
his relations with home, inore especially after 
recent events, which quite indisposed him to 
throw himself upon it altogether. And farther 
than this, though it might doubtless be in his 
power to vary the monotony of rural life by 
visits to town, and even by succeeding his 
brother in the representation of Old Scratchum, 
even these occurrences, as he well knew, could^ 
not draw him out of himself. No ; it was clear 
that he must not think of Madaline more dur- 
ing his father's lifetime. He would endeavour, 
therefore — not to forget her, for that he neither 
could nor would try to do — ^but to keep the 
thought from running away with him entirely 
by such occupation as his profession supplied. 
So long as Lord Belmore lay, vibrating, as it 
were, between life and death, the Horse Guards 
were very considerate. His leave was pro- 
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longed from time to time, tiU it carried him 
weU into the winter, and then, having seen his 
father so far restored as that he could be 
wheeled about the house and out into the 
garden, he prepared to return to his duty. His 
regiment was quartered in Ipswich ; and to 
Ipswich he made ready to go, greatly to his 
mother's sorrow, which was the more acute, 
because there was little chance of his being 
allowed to return to her again, unless it were 
for a single week at Christmas, for many 
months to come. 

"You'U not forget me when I'm gone, 
mother.'' So he said to her the evening pre- 
vious to his departure. " I don't mean that," 
interrupting her very natural asseveration that 
a mother never could forget her son; "but 
you'll bear in mind what I've said over and 
over again — ^that if I can't marry Madaline, 
there's nothing for me in the world worth liv- 
ing for. You'll watch my poor father's hu- 
mours; and if at any moment he seem disposed 
to relent, youll strike while the iron's hot." 
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"Of course I will, Charley; but don't, I 
pray of you, delude yourself with idle hopes. 
Tour father will never consent to your max- 
riage with Madaline while he Uves. It was 
my pressing the point that made him as he 
is.'' 

"Well, mother, if it must be so it must 
But my father's very ill; I don't think it's 
possible he can hold out long. God forbid 
that I should wish him deadl but remember 
that I don't mean, in the event of anything 
happening to him, to hold myself bound by 
what may be his last injunctions." 

" Oh, Charley ! don't speak so cruelly. It is 
terrible to me to hear you refer to your father's 
death as something which you contemplate 
with satisfaction. It is terrible to hear you 
declare beforehand that you don't mean to 
respect his last wishes." 

",Mother, I wiU respect every wish of his, 
be it his last or first, so long as it does not 
pledge me to be for ever separated from the 
only woman in the world I care for. You 
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couldn't ask me to respect such a wish as that^ 
could you ? '' 

" Don't let us speak about it any more. The 
future is in God's hands. The present only is 
ours, and we must use it wisely. You don't 
mean to visit your relatives in Devonshire, do 
you?" 

" If they ask me, mother, you may depend 
upon it I will. But they won't ask me. Con- 
found it ! they won't ask me, because I am not 
able to overcome my father's groundless pre- 
judice, and my uncle is too honourable to 
throw me in Madeline's way-Uie right of 
speaking to her as I wish to speak being denied 
me. 

" My poor boy ! I am very sorry for you ; 
but what can I do ? " 

Lady Belmcfre could not do more than she 
had done. Her son left her, and her imbecile 
husband became from day to day more and 
more the one object of her constant care. She 
hired the best and most tender nurses that Lon- 
don could supply. Bruce devoted himself to 
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his master, and Ford, his lordship's own man, 
cheerfuUy took his part in the perfonnance of 
oflSces which were not always agreeable. But 
the most untiring nurse of aU-the most 
devoted attendant — ^the individual in all the 
household who slept most light, woke most 
readily, was ever at his side most promptly 
when needed, ever the last to leave him, even 
for natural rest — ^was Lady Behnore. She had 
been — she did not care now to ask herself what 
She was now as tender, true, and self-denying 
a wife as ever waited on the caprices and the 
pettishness of a husband weakened by disease 
in mind as well as in body. 

While Lady Belmore was thus devoting her- 
self to the comforts of her lord, and Charley 
manoeuvring his troop, taking his orderly 
duty, and otherwise acting the part of a zeal- 
ous cavalry officer in Ipswich, Mr Haxris, his 
wife, and the two girls were living exactly such 
Uves as a clergyman's family is accustomed to 
do in beautiful Devonshire, provided their cir- 
cumstances be easy. No claim of the rich or 
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the poor was ever set aside ; no requirement 
of church or school, such as village schools were 
in those days, was neglected ; but quietly and 
soberly, in perfect earnestness, and without a 
spark of enthusiasm, all things were done 
decently and in order. The pastor loved his 
people — the people loved their pastor with that 
sober aflfection which is perhaps better worth 
retaining on both sides than if it were more 
demonstrative; and as to the ladies, their 
presence in cottage and farmhouse seemed 
always to operate like the breaking in of a 
sunbeam. Had they nothing else to do 1 Oh 
yes 1 a great deaL They had their neighbours 
to entertain and to visit, their books to read, 
their music and drawing wherewith to please 
themselves and delight others, their sketch- 
books and pencils, more, as it seemed, than 
ever called by the younger of the two into 
requisition. Was that all ? No, by no means. 
There were quiet broodings in chamber and 
bower, heartsearchings known only to them- 
selves, letters eagerly looked for, yet read ever, 
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in the first instance, in solitude, and never 
answered except when the writer knew that 
no eye, not even that of a mother, watched 
her. All this with EmUy was pure and un- 
mitigated happiness. Her engagement was no 
secret Her friends overwhelmed her with con- 
gratulations. She took them all with a grateful 
heart and beaming countenance, and often told 
to Madaline how blessed was her lot. Was 
Madaline's otherwise than blessed too ? Surely 
not Perhaps hers was a deeper happiness than 
that of her sister. Certainly it was far more 
her own, for she shared it with no one, but 
treasured it up in her innermost soul as some- 
thing too precious to be spoken about And 
yet both Mr and Mrs Harris understood it all. 
Why then did they hang back, so to speak, 
from promoting the object on which their 
hearts were set 1 Because they were a true 
couple and a thoughtful, who considered it best 
to leave whatever might be between Eeginald 
and Madaline to work in its own natural way. 
Besides, the peculiar relation in which the 

VOL. III. T 
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young people stood towards each other ren- 
dered any open recognition of the sort of love 
that had matured itself between them a matter 
of exceeding delicacy, even out of the family 
circla And the domestics, it would be difficult 
to make them understand that such a state of 
things was not hideous. Wisely, therefore, and 
considerately, they held their peace, so far 83 
both Madaline and Reginald were concerned. 
Yet many a long and interesting talk they had 
one with the other about it, the refrain being 
usually this — ^that their joy, come when it will, 
must be the bitter sorrow of another, and that 
the twofold discovery which poor Charley 
must sooner or later effect would either kill or 
drive him mad. 

Of Lord Claud's visits to the Rectory we 
need not pause to speak. They were frequent 
in the course of the autumn and winter, and 
always brought gladness with them. His 
winning manner, his graceful bearing, the air 
of high-bred gentleness that surrounded him, 
won all hearts. Emily's country neighbours and 
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friends soon got over the dismay which seized 
them when first told that she was going to 
marry a man twice her own age, and more 
than ever she became to them an object of 
good-natured envy. 

" I must confess/' said Mrs Broadlands, the 
wife of the squire, " that he is a most agreeable 
person. I'm not at all surprised that Emily 
Harris should have fallen in love with him.' 

** And he is so handsome, mamma," replied 
her eldest daughter, Emily's ally and confi- 
dant from childhood. " I never saw a more 
striking. looking man. The slight dash of 
grey in his dark hair positively improves his 
appearance." 

" Well, I'm not quite sure of that, my dear ; 
but he does look very young for forty-five; 
though two -and- twenty years are rather too 
many between a husband and a wife." 

" No, mamma ; no. Not five-and-forty, only 
two-and-forty. Emily, you know, is a year 
younger than I. I won't be three-and-twenty 
till next birthday, and Lord Claud is just 
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twenty years older than Emily. That's not 
much, is it 1 '' 

"In this case, perhaps not; but, generally 

speaking Here they are, my love." And, 

sure enough, just as the mother had thus tried 
to make her daughter better pleased with the 
prospect of her friend's marriage, by pointing 
out what was, in her opinion, the great draw- 
back to it, Lord Claud and his fiancee were 
announced. 

It is not to be supposed that Reginald was 
cut off all this while from participating in the 
family joy. Like his cousin, he had indeed re- 
joined his regiment, and, as was customaiy in 
those days, was put through a complete course 
of elementary driU. For the firm conviction 
at the Horse Guards then was, that active 
operations in the field make regiments un- 
steady ; and that men returned from three or 
four sharp campaigns are not fit to take their 
places on parade till they shall have returned 
also, side by side with the last-joined recruits, 
to the goose-step. But Christmas came, and 
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Reginald, notwithstanding his eaxly leave, was 
permitted, in consideration of four years' con- 

to spend it at home. What a blessed time it 
was! True, the Devonshire climate proved 
faithful to itself. The rain fell ; the Tamar 
was swollen ; the wild winds whistled up the 
valley, tossing the leafless boughs about, and 
breaking off many a goodly branch from its 
parent stem. But then as the gusts were fre- 
quent, the lulls proved frequent also ; and Emily 
and Madaline took advantage of these to ride 
with Reginald to the cover-side, and on more 
than one occasion, we are afraid, to gallop with 
him through the first burst. Then the long 
evenings, what a charm there was in them I 
The Waverley novels were in .the ftdl spring- 
tide of their popularity, and the * Corsair' 
and the * Bride of Abydos' had cast even 
* Marmion ' and the * Lady of the Lake ' into 
the shade. And Regy read so welL It seemed, 
at least to Madaline's partial ear, that the tones 
of his voice were modulated so as to give per- 
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feet expression, not so much to what the poet 
had written, as to what he must have felt when 
he wrote. And if Eeginald's reading deUghted 
her, where was he when she sang ? season 
of rich promise, when youth is in ite prime, and 
the disappointments that come with maturer age 
are things heard of, perhaps, yet nowise imder- 
stood ! Who would not gladly return to it again, 
if only one or other of two impossible contingen- 
cies might be bargained for and made sure of 1 
But youth could not bear the weight of a life's 
experience, retaining at the eame time its own 
elasticity ; and death, just as all things round us 
seem to be at their brightest — ^no, no I we could 
not bid it welcome, however much, after our sha- 
dows have begun to stretch far to the east, we 
may regret that it had not interposed between 
us and the days of which we are constrained to 
say that " there is no pleasure in them/' Well, 
well, all this has been said and sui^g a thousand 
times since time began his courses ; ^d doubt- 
less will be said and sung again a thousand times 
more. And we put the subject from us with the 
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single observation, that such grave and platitu- 
dinous reflections never once throughout those 
Christmas holidays entered into the minds of 
the occupants of the Rectory ; and that the in- 
mates of the Rectory would have been great 
fools for their pains had they acted otherwise 
in regard to that matter than they did. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AVOWALS. 

It is the month of March 1815 — the very 
beginning of the month, and the family at St 
Botolphs Rectory are in a state of bustle and 
pleasurable excitement. For some weeks pre- 
viously there had been frequent arrivals at the 
house of boxes, which on being opened were 
found to contain gorgeous dresses. Presents 
also were flowing in — jewels, trinkets, card- 
cases, portfolios — ^all addressed to Miss Harris, 
and aU accompanied by sweet-scented little 
notes, expressive of the best wishes of the 
writers for that young lady's happiness in 
after-life. Her wedding-day, in shorty was 
£xed ; and in fulfilment of the promise made 
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to Dr Sumner fiK)me months before, Mr Harris 
was preparing to transport the bride-elect, 
with his wife and Madeline, to London. He 
carried this purpose into such excellent effect 
that the party reached Park Street on the 8th, 
where on the following day they were joined 
by Eeginald. On the 10th the bride was to 
be given away ; and as both bride and bride- 
groom desired that the Rector should himself 
read the service, it was settled that the brother 
should stand in hco parentis. It is said that 
ladies, as the time draws near when they must 
commit the keeping of their happiness to a 
husband's instead of a mother's care, become, 
however sincerely attached to the man of their 
choice, nervous. It may be so in the genera- 
lity of cases; it was certainly not so with 
Emily Harris. She leaned already with such 
perfect confidence on the matured judgment of 
her future lord, that even the natural regret 
incident to a final flight from home sat light 
upon het. A merrier party never gathered 
round a spring-tide fire than that which, on 
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the evening of Reginald's axrival, met in Dr 
Sumner's drawing-room, and greeted eaxjh 
other again next morning at the breakfast- 
table. But a cloud came suddenly over their 
gladness when Dr Sumner, unfolding his news- 
paper, first uttered a cry of intense surprise 
and then read as follows : — 



"Escape of Buonaparte from Elba — 
Treason of the French Army. 

'' It is our unpleasant duty to announce that 
information has been received at the Foreign 
Office of the escape of Napoleon Buonaparte 
from Elba. How this affair was managed we 
are as yet unable to describe in detail. All 
that is known for certain is, that he landed at 
Frejus with some eight hundred men; that 
the garrisons of that place and of Grenoble 
have declared in his favour ; and that he is in 
full march upon Paris. We are much a&aid 
that Europe is about to be involved again in 
the horrors of war. Let us hope that, if this 
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troubler of the peace of the world fall again 
into the hands of the Allies, they will know 
better than they did a year ago how to deal 
with him/ 

There was a dead silence when the Doctor 
ceased to read. Each looked at the other with 
expressions which varied according to the tern- 
perament of the individuals and the thoughts 
-which what had just been heard called into 
existence. In the Rector's coxintenance, as in 
that of Dr Sumner, grief was mixed with 
indignation. Reginald's eye first flashed with 
excitement, and then, turning upon Madaline, 
became gradually softened into pure sadness. 
Mrs Harris gazed on her son as mothers do 
when they know that deadly perils await 
them ; and Envy's joy. radiant as in truth it 
was, felt a cloud pass over it. 

**This is terrible news, Sumner,'* observed 

. the Eector, speaking first ; " I had hoped that 

there would be no more war in Europe, at least 

while I lived. It is the gambler's last throw, 
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however. He cannot possibly hold his own 
against combined Europe.'' 

** Probably not" replied Dr Sumner, "if 
every member of the alliance may be depended 
upon. But think of the amount of misery and 
expense that must result from a single year of 
war." 

"Oh, Eeginald!" exclaimed Mrs Harris, 
" surely your battalion, that bore the brunt of 
the war in the Peninsula, will not be sent 
abroad again?" 

" I have no doubt on that head, mamma,'* 
replied Reginald. " The Rifles are not likely to 
be kept out of the fray, if a fray comes ; and 
very sorry they would be not to be in the thick 
of it. However, don't let us trouble our heads 
about public affairs at this moment. Has any- 
body seen or heard anything of Charley of 
late 1 Poor fellow ! he has had much sor- 
row at home. I hope he is coming to the 
wedding." 

" Why, no," replied Mr Harris ; " considering 
the relation in which his brother stands to- 
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wards the Preston family, we thought it best 
not to ask him. Indeed, we couldn't" 

« I am sorry for that," replied Reginald. '' I 
had a letter from him the other day, so ftdl of 
sadness, that it made my heart ache to read 
it. He alludes to Emily's marriage, too ; and 
seems to look for an invitation. Would Lord 
Claud dislike his being present, Emily ? " 

" I never heard him speak of Charley," re- 
plied Emily, " except in the kindest terms. If 
Lord Claud's feelings only are consulted, I am 
sure he would prefer having Charley at the 
wedding." 

"But you forget, my dear," observed Mr 
Harris, "that the Duke was the first to let 
out that terrible truth. It won't do. The 
presence of Charley, poor fellow ! would throw 
a damp over the whole meeting. I am sorry, 
Regy, to do what pains you, and must pain 
your cousin also; but, depend upon it, I am 
right." 

** Perhaps you are, papa; yet I can't tell 
you how much it distresses me to leave him 
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out, God knows, he has little enough enjoy- 
ment in his own home/' 

The conversation ended there; and the 
circle breaking up, Keginald and Madaline 
were left alone together in the breakfast* 
room. 

" And you expect to be sent abroad again, 
Regy ? " she said, looking at him with ill-sup- 
pressed emotion. " What shall we do without 
you — and Emily, too ? '' 

"Who can tell, my Madaline? We know 
nothing as yet. Possibly the statement in the 
newspaper may be incorrect." 

"Oh, no, Regy! Such a report as that 
would never get abroad if it were ground- 
less." 

"My Madaline — my darling!" exclaimed 
Reginald, unable any longer to restrain him- 
self, and taking her in his arms and kissing 
her brow. " My sweet sister that once was — 
now dearer a thousandfold than a thousand 
sisters — don't grieve- K there be war again 
you would not wish me to be out of it God 
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wiU watch ovCT me for your sake. Is it not 
so? Are you not my own — my own ?" 

What could she say in reply ? How could 
she answer that question? She allowed her 
head to rest upon his bosom. She let her arms 
circle round his neck. She heard yet again 
that musical voice call her by her name, add- 
ing the magic words, "Do you love me V* and 
then, looking up into his face only for one 
instant, the words escaped her, "You know." 
It was all over now. Feelings long pent up 
had their way. That which each guessed, 
yet neither heretofore seemed fully to have 
realised, ceased to be a secret between them ; 
and they stood together knowing that they 
were all the world to one another. 

It is not in public — not even within the 
circle of those most nearly and tenderly related 
to her — ^that a true woman gives vent to her 
overwrought feelings on occasions such as this. 
Madaline hastened to her chamber and wept 
there. Reginald joined his friends ; and the 
radiant smile that lighted up his countenance 
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su£S:ced to make them all aware of what had 
happened. 

"My dear Eeginald — my noble boy — my 
brother, my brother !" So rang the chorus of 
congratulation, in which Dr Sumner in his 
own way joined. But why go into particulars 
in such a case ? Amid the gladness induced 
by the knowledge that Regy and Madaline 
understood one another, all thought of the 
news of the morning, and of its probable 
consequences, were forgotten. A happier little 
knot of persons than that which stood round 
the fire in Dr Sumner's drawing-room that 
morning could not have been found within 
the bills of mortality. 

The wedding-day came in due course. It 
came, too, amid clear, though not warm, sun- 
shine; and before the altar in St George's, 
Hanover Square, Lord Claud and Emily 
plighted their troth either to other. To the 
* Morning Post ' of the day we refer such of 
our readers as are curious to know how the 
bride was attired, by what bridesmaids she 
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was surrounded, who the friends were that 
attended the ceremonial, and how the break- 
fast, which was served in Park Street, went 
off. Enough for our present purpose it is to 
record, that no custom in vogue on such occa- 
sions was omitted, not even the pelting of the 
bridal chariot with old shoes ; and that, when 
Mr and Mrs Harris, the Doctor, Reginald, and 
Madaline were left by the retreating guests 
amid the remains of the feast, they felt as per- 
sons in such circumstances generaUy do-much 
relieved that the affair was over. How the 
elders disposed of themselves tiU dinner-time 
could not much interest any persons except 
themselves. As to Reginald and Madaline, 

m 

they wrapped themselves up against the 
March wind, and passing out into Hyde 
Park, wandered on and on, arm in arm, till 
they found themselves inside the sunk fence 
that divides it from Kensington Gardens. 
They had reached and traversed the broad 
walk that runs in front of the palace, and 
were turning upwards along the path which 
VOL. nL u 
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skirted, in those days, a hijgh wall that cut off 
the Gardens from the Bayswater Road, when 
they were roused from that sweet reverie into 
which happy lovers are apt to fall, by observ- 
ing the approach of a man whom they simul- 
taneously recognised to be Charles Harris. He 
was coming towards them, having entered the 
Gardens, as it seemed, by the gate that stands 
opposite to what is now Sussex Square. It 
was doubtftd whether he could have noticed 
them; and, moved by a common instinct, 
they retreated, without speaking a word, into 
one of the alcoves, of which some dozen or 
more skirted the pathway at intervals. If 
either had asked the other why this step was 
taken, it may be doubted whether the answer 
would have been satisfactory or even candid. 
Reginald perfectly understood what his cousin's 
feelings were towards Madaline. Madaline per- 
fectly understood them also ; and the one, be- 
cause his own position was -as yet, in the eyes 
of the world, that of her brother — ^the other, 
because she shrank from giving pain, where it 



' 
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was impossible for her to do otherwise, equally 
desired to avoid if possible the threatened in- 
terview. Their desire was an idle one ; and 
the means adopted for its accomplishment 
rendered the failure only more complete and 
more distressing. Charles caught sight of 
them as they passed into the alcove, and, mak- 
ing straight for the same place of shelter, stood 
before them. 

" God bless you both ! " was his manly salu- 
tation, as he shook hands, first with Keginald, 
then with Madaline. " Believe me, I did not 
seek for this. Our meeting, so fax as I am 
concerned, is the merest accident. But having 
met thus, it cannot be that I should be bound 
by pledges exacted from me against my will. 
No; I cannot be bound by them, — it is not 
meant that I should be." 

It was impossible to look at the youth who 
thus expressed himself without entertaining 
for him the deepest compassion. He had be- 
come thin and worn. The fine fresh colour 
that used to mantle over his cheek was all 
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gone, and the cheek itself was become hollow 
as well as cadaverous. Eeginald was greatly 
moved, and Madaline's large stag-like eyes 
fiUed with tears. 

"Sit down, Charley; sit down beside us* 
You are out of breath, and out of spirits too. 
Believe me that we are all very, very sorry for 
you. But you can't help it, my boy ; it's no 
fault of yours, and all will come right in the 
end, if you only bear up like a man as you 



are. 



So spoke Eeginald, not insincerely, though 
on his mind brooded the painful conviction 
that he was touching but in part the root of 
his cousin's distress. But the allusion to other 
matters was lost upon Charley. One idea 
filled his whole soul ; and having made up his 
mind to break through the restraint which had 
heretofore kept him silent under it, he hastened 
to do so. 

"Madaline! oh Madaline!" he cried, re- 
taining his upright position, and grasping 
the hand which he still held in his own, " do 
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you need that I should tell you what your own 
heart has told you long ago ? I can^t live 
without you. I worship the earth on which 
you tread. My father and your father both 
forbid me to say so. But how can I help it ? 
Madaline 1 can you — ^will you be mine V* 

No words that man could write or utter 
would suffice to describe the sensations that 
passed, while this wild declaration was uttered, 
through the mind and heart of Reginald, 
Jealousy there was none, because he felt him- 
self secure in the plighted love of one whom 
he entirely trusted. But what could he say ? 
what could he do ? standing in the eyes of 
the person who uttered it towards the object 
of his adoration in the light of a brother. He 
turned his eyes upon Madaline. She was calm 
and collected. The one expression on her 
countenance was pure and unmitigated pity, 
yet pity so expressed as not for a moment to 
be mistaken for any warmer feeling. 

" Charley," she said, speaking in a clear, 
unfaltering tone, " I can't tell you how much 
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what you have just said grieves me. Let me 
beg of you to think of this no more. I never 
can be yours — ^more than I am now. I will 
always be to you as a sister, if you will take 
me as such. 1 never can be more." 

" Don't say that, Madaline — don't say that !" 
cried the poor youth, stiU gazing into her 
face with unutterable emotion. " Your father 
hinted at something of this sort when 1 spoke 
to him months ago. If you have any pity 
in you. don't say that your affections are 
engaged." 

" Dear Charley," answered Madaline, her 
tone of voice unaltered, " it is not quite fair in 
you to put the matter thus. But if nothing 
else will lead you to give that generous heart 
to some other girl who may value it as it 
deserves, I need not scruple to say that papa 
told you the truth. 1 cannot give what I 
have not. I will be your sister ; I never can 
be more." 

" So be it, Madaline — so be it," replied Char- 
ley, relinquishing her hand, while his voice sank 
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almost to a whisper. ^' I won't ask you who the 
happy person is. I thought that I had watched 
you closely, and flattered myself that, unless 
it were your brother, no man came near you 
whose society you preferred to mine. But I 
was mistaken, it appears. My self-love 
blinded me. that it had killed me tool 
Well,'' he continued, getting himself together 
again — ^for he had stooped, as if unable to 
stand upright, while speaking— ** there's stiU a 
chance for me. Regy, are you imder orders 
too ? We have received ours, and embark for 
Ostend as soon as we can provide ourselves 
with camp^quipments." 

"What!" exclaimed Eeginald, "under or- 
ders for the Netherlands V 

"Yes," answered Charley, restored, as it 
seemed, a good deal to himself ; " the despatch 
reached the colonel yesterday morning. I 
came off immediately, intending to get a few 
necessary articles, and then to bid you good- 
bye. I called in Park Street three hours ago, 
and was told that you were all at church. It 
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was Emily's wedding, wasn't it, that took you 
there ? I forgot, or I should have deferred my 
visit/' 

" It was," replied Eeginald : " and very 
sorry both Madaline and I were that you had 
not been invited. My father thought, how- 
ever, that it would be unpleasant to aU parties 
had you met the Prestons." 

" The Prestons 1 Oh, my dear Regy, 
believe me that the Prestons are nothing to 
me, nor am I anything to them. The Duke 
behaved, I believe, with very little delicacy on 
a certain occasion. But I don't mind that. 
No, no; there were other reasons than any 
possible gine between the Prestons and me 
that made your father leave me out. And 
they were good reasons, — ^yes, excellent rea- 
sons. I should have thrown a cloud over your 
happiness, just as I am now doing my best to 
sadden both of you. But this shan't be again. 
Farewell, Eegy I We may meet — ^probably we 
shall meet — in the field. Farewell, dear Mada- 
line I we shall meet no more. May all happiness 
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attend you and the partner of your choice, 
whosoever he may be. For me there is a place 
of rest, and, please God, the bullet or the 
sword will help me to it ere long/' 

It was impossible that Madaline should be 
otherwise than deeply aflfected by these solemn 
words. She wept tears of true compassion. 
Neither did she turn aside from the embrace 
which, in the presence of one lover, the other 
offered to her. She allowed Charles to clasp 
her once in his arms ; she allowed him to 
imprint a kiss upon her brow. He shook 
Reginald warmly by the hand after this, and 
turned away. He was soon out of sight, for 
he walked very fast. 
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letters handed in not one either bore on its 
exterior the cabalistic words "On his Majesty's 
Service/' or advertised Eeginald that the leaves 
were canceUed, and that he must join his regi- 
ment immediately. We all know how rapid, 
for the moment how complete, is the rebound 
from anxiety to its opposite. They were safe 
for the day, at aU events. No order could 
reach them now for four-and-twenty hours at 
least, because the deliveries by the general post 
amounted, even in London, to one in each day, 
and no more. To fling care to the winds, and 
make the most of the reprieve thus granted, 
was a wise suggestion, which commanded, as 
it deserved, universal approval. But how could 
the proposal best be acted upon ? London was 
stUl, so far as society went, comparatively 
empty; and had the contrary been the case, 
no member of the Harris famUy desired to 
plunge into its vortex. But no objection was 
raised to Dr Summer's suggestion, that they 
should dine early, and then adjourn to the 
play ; and the Haymarket being at that time 
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in the height of its popularity, to the Hay- 
market it was decided that they should go. 

A box was easily secured, or, to speak more 
correctly, five good places were easily taken in 
the dress circle, being the exact spot whence, in 
the very centre of the house, they could com- 
mand a fall view of the stage without being 
compelled to see beyond it. The bill of fare, 
as represented on the affiche^ was excellent. 
It comprised Sheridan's comedy * The Rivals,' 
with a melodrama — then much admired — as 
an after-piece, called * The Maid and the Mag- 
pie/ Our party, therefore, set out, if not in 
boisterous spirits, at all events determined to 
be pleased, and reached their box just as the 
first scene in the comedy was begun. On the 
four chairs in front, Mr and Mrs Harris, with 
Madaline and Eeginald — the latter only by a 
sort of moral compulsion — seated themselves, 
while the Doctor took a seat behind, so as to 
converse easily with the Eector and his wife. 

The house was well filled without being 
crowded, and the actors did their parts respect- 
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ably. Our friends, therefore, felt their inter- 
ests go with the piece as it proceeded ; and 
during the intervals between the acts they 
did as the frequenters of theatres usually do, 
criticise the performance. By-and-by a fresh 
source of interest was opened to them. Ex- 
actly as the clock struck nine there came 
streaming into all parte of the house a sub- 
sidiary audience, which struck Mrs Harris and 
Madaline as being composed not of the ilite of 
the population. It was the flux of that tide 
which, to the playgoing portion of the com- 
munitjr, is known as "half-price," and very 
noisy here and there, as well as somewhat 
rude, it appeared to be. Yet one remarkable 
exception to the general rule of "every 
man for himself, and one who shall be 
nameless for us all,'* presented itself. There 
came in on the very crest of the first wave, 
which neither jostled nor tried to pass them 
by — ^which, on the contrary, made way for 
them, and helped them to a particular spot 
about the centre of the pit — ^two persons, a 
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man and a woman, the latter advanced, hj 
some years, beyond middle life, the former 
evidently aged and infirm. The woman seemed 
to be a respectable tradesman's wife — perhaps 
a gentlemaii's housekeeper. The man would 
have been tall but that he stooped a good deal. 
He had about him, moreover, the air of one 
who was not then in his right place, but must 
have seen better days. His dress, also, was 
peculiar. A three-cornered hat surmounted 
his well-powdered head ; and over his shoul- 
ders, extending half-way down his back, hung 
a pigtail. A roqiielaire, or loose greatcoat, 
enveloped his form ; and in his right hand he 
carried a silver-mounted cane. It was very 
touching to see with what deference both the 
moving throng and the audience already as- 
sembled appeared to treat that man. More 
than one of the latter held out their hands to 
help him in scrambling to a position which 
was at once vacated in his favour by another 
who had held it till he came. And his mode 
of acknowledging these kindnesses bespoke 
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him to be a thorough gentleman, though of a 
school already becoming old 

" Who can that be, mamma 1 " asked Mada- 
line of Mrs Harris. " He is no common per- 
son, otherwise the people wouldn't treat him 
with such deference/' 

"I have not the least idea, my love. He 
looks like a foreigner. Do you know him, 
Doctor 1 " 

The Doctor did not know him, nor, of 
course, did either Mr Harris or Eeginald. But 
there was no time for further speculation ; for 
just then the caU-beU rang, and the drop-scene 
being raised, the play went forward. 

However well disposed an English audience 
may be to show respect to individuals in the 
intervals of a drama, there is one point on 
which they are very determined. They will 
allow nobody, not even royalty itself, to come 
between them and the full enjoyment of the 
spectacle for which they have paid their 
money. " Sit down — ^hats oflf ! " rang through 
the pit the moment the curtain began to rise, 
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ajid thenceforth till it fell again every tongue 
was mute, and every eye and ear fixed on the 
sayings and doings of the actors. But the 
moment the drop-scene fell again, there was 
confusion everywhere. The commotion in the 
pit, the jabber of many voices, the eating and 
drinking that went on for a few seconds, 
amused as much as it interested our friends from 
the country. They looked towards the spot 
where the foreign gentleman had seated him- 
self, and observed that in this peculiarly English 
mode of relaxing the attention he never joined. 
It seemed, indeed, as if he shrank from the con- 
templation of it, much more from making com- 
mon cause with the people that surrounded him. 
But presently, after most of these had resumed 
their seats, he rose, and getting upon the bench, 
not without assistance from his neighbours, 
took what appeared to be a deliberate survey 
of the whole house. Slowly his eyes wandered 
from floor to ceiling— slowly his form turned 
as the survey proceeded — ^till, by-and-by, he 
had faced completely roimd, and stood directly 
VOL. HI. X 
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fronting the box in which Dr Sumner's party 
was seated. What does he see there that 
makes him start? Why are his arms flung 
up ? A moment more, and there bursts 
from him a cry that is heard through 
the whole house. He speaks in a foreign 
tongue, which few in the pit understand. 
They are hushed, however, into absolute 
silence ; and clear and distinct upon the ears 
of the Harris family and Dr Sumner fall the 
words : " My darling I my darling ! I have 
found you at last. God has been very gra- 
cious. Come to me, my Madaline; come to 
me, my treasure, and never leave me more ! ^' 

Up rose, on hearing her companion's exclam- 
ation, the woman who had accompanied him 
into the theatre, and, grasping his arm, strove 
to replace him on his seat He pushes away 
her hand, and exclaims, this time in English — 
" Look there. Madam Todd ! don't you see her ? 
don't you know her ? Let me go 1 I will take 
her out — she shall not escape me this time ! " 

"What are you a-doing, Mr Discover ? 
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What are you a-dreaming of ? Deary me, will 
the poor gendeman never be cured. God bless 
me ! what's that ? " she continued, suddenly 
inteiruptrng herself . "As sure as there's a soul 
in my body, if that bean^t she, if s her ghost ! " 

Our friends saw and heard all this, not less 
surprised, nor less interested, than the rest 
of the audience. They saw, likewise, the old 
man, followed by the woman, make his way 
eagerly through the crowd, which, so far from 
jeering or mocking him, opened out for him, 
and helped him over the benches. He has 
reached the gangway now, and with steps 
rapid though infirm, is hurrying towards the 
outlet. There he disappears from their vision, 
but it is not for long. Presently footsteps are 
heard in the corridor. Anon the box-door is 
flung open, and he and his companion stand 
in the aperture. 

" Have I found you at last, my darling, my 
Madaline ! Why did you leave me ? Why 
have you been so long absent ? why so long 
silent ? Come back with me now, and be 
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again the light of my eyes! Do you not 
know me, my sweet one ? " continued the 
old man, pressing forward through the space 
which the occupants of the back seats in the 
box made haste to leave free to him. " Have 
you forgotten your uncle, and Madam Todd, 
too, our landlady ? " 

All this passed so rapidly that neither Dr 
Sumner nor Mr and Mrs Harris were able so 
far to collect their thoughts as to take in 
more than was presented to the outer senses. 
They had never to their knowledge seen 
either M. de Couvr^ or Mrs Todd before. 
What these persons could mean by seeking 
them out in this manner, and how they could 
have got hold of Madaline's name, — these 
were, for the moment, mysteries towards the 
solution of which all clue seemed to be want- 
ing ; but it was not wanting long. 

" I think, sir, that you are labouring imder 
some great mistake,'' said the Doctor, address- 
ing M. de Couvr^ in French. " Neither I nor 
any of these ladies and gentlemen can claim 
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the honour of your acquaintance. You mis- 
take us, or some of us, for what we are not" 

"I make no mistake, sir," replied M. de 
Couvr6. " I do not claim the honour of being 
acquainted with you or with either of these 
gentlemen, or with the elder of these two 
ladies. But can I be mistaken when my own 
flesh and blood stands before me ? Madaline, 
my darling! come to your uncle, and don't 
disown him before these strangers." 

" Madaline ? " said the Doctor — " what 
Madaline? This lady's Christian name is 
Madaline, no doubt, but how is she your 
niece ? " 

" Because she is the daughter of my sister — 
because she escaped with me from France 
when the miscreants who butchered her father 
and mother were close upon our heels — ^because 
she is my Madaline — ^Madaline de la Fontaine 
— and will acknowledge herself to be such, if 
you do not stand between us." 

In a moment Mr Harris had dashed over 
the chair beside which he was standing, and, 
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closing with the old man, said in a whisper, 
" Did you name Madaline de la Fontaine 1 " 

" Did I name my own niece ? To be sure I 
did. Leave them, Madaline — Cleave them, and 
come home with me." 

" Sir," continued Mr Harris, *' we will all go 
home with you; at all events, Madaline and 
my friend here and I wiU bear you company. 
Reginald, take care of your mother. Come, 
Madaline, my darling, the hand of God is in 
this/' 

" Where does this gentleman live, my good 
woman?" asked Dr Sumner of Mrs Todd. 
" What's his name ? " 

" His name is Mr Discover, sir. He is a 
French gentleman. He came to my lodg- 
ings over eighteen years ago, and has been 
there ever since. And a good, worthy gentle- 
man he is ; only he is bewildered, poor man ! 
And now I see the young lady close, though 
she is very like — as like at a distance as two 
peas — she is not the person he has been looking 
for. Lord love you! how could she be, and 
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she so young 1 Why, it's seventeen years at 
least since his niece left him.'' 

By this time M. de Couvr^, Mrs Todd, Mr 
Harris, Dr Sumner, and Madaline were at the 
foot of the stair. A hackney-coach was drawn 
up at the Doctor's caU, and all of them getting 
in, the driver put the usual question, " Where 
tol" 

"Be you going home, gentlemen?" asked 
Mrs Todd. 

" To your home, certainly," replied Mr Hands. 
"Where is it?" 

" No. 39 St Ann Street, Soho," replied Mrs 
Todd; and to 39 St Ann Street, Soho, the 
vehicle was directed to be driven. 

What the feelings were all this while of the 
several members of the party which set out 
from Park Street only a couple of hours ago, 
bent on escaping for a brief space from anxiety 
and care, it would be no easy matter to say. 
The two who lingered in the theatre, and by- 
and-by quitted it to return home, were utterly 
amazed. It seemed to both, especially to Begi- 
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nald, that they were passing through a dream, 
the issues of which were yet uncertain. They 
asked no questions one of the other, but, as if 
stupefied by what was akeady in the past, 
waited in silence for .the future to develop 
itself. The other three were silent during the 
drive to 39, though for different reasons. Mr 
Harris, confident that the mystery was about 
to be cleared up which had heretofore shrouded 
the birth of his prot^ge^ looked almost with as 
much of pain as of satisfaction to the probable 
issue. The Doctor, pondering the same thing, 
was full of hope, on account both of Madaline 
herself and of his friend's son. He had advo- 
cated the meting out of strict justice from the 
beginning, and rejoiced with unmixed joy over 
the prospect that it must be rendered now. As 
to Madaline, her mind was in a maze. She 
heard that old man call her by her name, 
speak to her in a tone of tender affection, 
claim her as a near relation, yearn over her as 
a father yearns over a child. Her heart 
answered to the appeal, and already she loved 
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him dearly, "as well as pitied him. But then 
her heart was fall of other loves too, and these 
she could never make subordinate to any new 
claim — ^no, nor place it on a level with them. 
As to M. de Couvr^, his joy knew no bounds. 
He took Madaline's hand in his, kissed it, and 
held it throughout the entire journey. He 
called her by every endearing epithet that his 
native tongue could bring out. He spoke to 
her of things which were strange and unin- 
telligible, and of places and people of whom she 
had never heard before ; and when she failed to 
take in his meaning, he sometimes moaned 
aloud, sometimes reproached her, but never 
angrily. And good Mrs Todd, she was simply 
dumbfoundered. As she herself expressed it, 
when telling the story in after years, " It was 
altogether the queerest thing that ever she did 
see. There was one young lady so like to the 
other that she didn't wonder at Mr Discover 
confounding them for a moment But then, 
deary me, if he had but a-thought. Why, it 
were seventeen years since his own young lady 
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left him, and this young lady couldn't be more 
than seventeen yeaxs old altogether. How 
could they two be one 1 You couldn't make 
liiTn take this in, however — ^no, not to the last 
It were a very queer thing, indeed ; and yet 
the poor old man were comforted by it" 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LIGHT STRENGTHENS. 

The hackney-coach, with its miscellaneous 
load, reached No. 39 in good time, and the 
whole party, at Mrs Todd's special desire, fol- 
lowed her into her own parlour. With a deli- 
cacy scarcely to be expected in one in her 
station in life, she then lighted the candles, 
placed them on the table, and withdrew. M. 
de Couvr^, stiU holding Madaline's hand in 
his, was the first to speak. 

*' Yes, my darling, yes. This is our home 
for the present ; and, till we hear that all is 
quiet in beautiful France, here we will remain. 
You remember the nice apartments we used 
to occupy up-stairs. Madam Todd will give 
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them to us again ; and I have ample means — 
plenty to live upon — ^more than we shall re- 
quire — ^till we get back our lands, and are in 
a position to repay the debt. Gentlemen, 
gentlemen," he continued, turning to Mr Harris 
and the Doctor, " I will not ask you why you 
detained her so long ; I will not charge either 
of you with doing anything so wicked as to 
carry her away against her will. For you 
have behaved well to her, that I see. She is 
exactly what she was when she left me, and 
I am too grateful for getting her back to utter 
a single complaint against you who restore her. 
But you must come up-stairs, my darling," he 
went on to say, addressing himself again to 
Madaline. " My apartment is a shabby one. 
I chose it because Madam Todd let me have it 
at an easy rent, and I had the more money to 
spare fpr seeking you at the theatres, where 
those bad men told me I should find you, and 
where I have found you, thank God! Yes, 
you must come up-stairs, and get back your 
apparel, and all the effects which you left in 
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my charge. They have never been moved. I 
have never once examined into the contents of 
the trunk. No, no, nol I would not do it, 
though Mr Brackenbury urged me to do so, 
because, he said, something would probably be 
found which might enable me to trace you. 
But I had your letter in my heart as well as 
in my mind, and no consideration on earth 
would have induced me to violate the confi- 
dence you reposed in me. See, my darling, 
here it is; I have carried it about with me 
till it scarce holds together. But the hand- 
writing is yours, and you will recognise it 
still." 

Madaline took from the old man the same 
letter with the contents of which our readers 
are acquainted, and which, though faded and 
worn, was still legible. She glanced her eye 
over it, and then, handing it to Mr Harris, 
said, — 

" Yes, let him read it too. He has been 
more than a father to me." 

" May God in heaven reward him ! " cried 
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the old man, and then away he went again, 
pouring out endearing epithets, and speaking 
to Madaline as if she were the very person 
whom he persisted in believing her to be. 
" And look/' he went on, " here is the portrait 
that was painted of you-nio you not remem- 
ber ? — ^painted of you on that happy occasion 
when we all believed that you were shortly to 
become the bride of the young Countde laEoche 
Jaquelaine. Ah ! it was soon after that that 
the two English travellers arrived at the cha- 
teau, and the wedding was put oflF — ^I never 
understood why-aad, in^ad of giving the 
portait to the young count, you gave it to me, 
my darling, and wept bitterly as you did so. 
Don't you remember all this ; and the horrid 
outbreaks that followed, and our flight to 
Lyons — ^yours rather, and your dear parents' — 
where I was able, for a while, to afford them 
hospitality. Madaline ! Madaline ! ail this 
cannot be strange to you. You cannot have 
forgotten what I, old as I am, so well re- 
member." 
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There was something inexpressibly piteous 
in the tones of the old man's voice^ as he thus 
poured out his whole soul before one who, 
however sympathising and generous, could 
not answer him as he desired and expected. 
There was something far more startling, and 
almost quite as piteous, in the e£fect which his 
conversation, and the acts which accompanied 
it, produced upon Mr Harris. He received 
the miniature from MadaJine, threw himself 
upon a chair, gazed at it as well as the tears 
that chased one another over his cheeks would 
allow, and kissing it, said aloud, '^Even so, 
best beloved ! At least your memory shall be 
vindicated, and justice done to your daughter/' 

Perhaps it was well for all concerned that 
there was one person in that room capable of 
dealing with the circumstances of the case as 
it then presented itself. Dr Sumner inter- 
posed between M. de Couvr^ and Madaline, 
and suggested that, as it was getting late, the 
best thing they could do would be to defer 
further explanations till the morrow. "De- 
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pend upon it that this gentleman and I are 
true friends both to Madaline and yourself. 
All that is mysterious and dark in this affair 
we will help you to elucidate, but it can't be 
done now." 

" No, we cannot go into the past at this 
moment," replied M. de Couvr^ apparently 
taking in only half that the Doctor meant to 
convey. " We should not get through it till 
daybreak. But to-morrow — ay, to-morrow — 
we will put everything straight. Won't we, 
Madaline— won't we? Madam Todd I dear 
me 1 — where is Madam Todd ? " 

The Doctor pulled the bell, and Mrs Todd 
entered. 

" Where is my darling to sleep, Madam 
Todd ? She is tired ; she wants to go to bed. 
Where can she sleep till we return to our old 
apartments ? " 

" There's not an empty bed in the house, 
sir," replied Mrs Todd; "and if there were, 
these gentlemen would not leave the young 
lady behind them, I suppose." 
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" Not leave her behind them ! What do you 
mean, Madam Todd ? Have they not brought 
her home ? They will not take her away again/' 

** I am afraid we must, for to-night, sir,*' re- 
joined the Doctor. "But here is my card; and 
to my house she will go. If we don't return to 
you to-morrow long before noon, then you may 
seek her out there. Nay, don't distrust us. 
We are her friends and yours." 

" How can I tell that ? how am I to be as- 
sured that you are not going to spirit her away 
a second time ? No, no, she bides with me ; I 
part from her only with my life ! " 

So saying, the old man drew from his cane 
a sword-blade, and, braadishing it in his hand, 
placed himself with his back to the parlour- 
door. He looked as fierce as it was in his 
nature to do, but it was the ferocity, not of the 
she-bear guarding her cubs, but of the sheep in- 
terposing between her lamb and danger. Gra- 
dually his eye lost its fire, however, and the 
arm which had been stretched out as if for 
deadly combat, fell to his side. 

VOL. IIL Y 
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" I have no strength ; I am old and very 
feeble. Spare me, gentlemen, and spare her !'' 

" Mr Discover," interposed Mrs Todd, gently 
taking the sword-cane out of his hand, " you 
may surely trust me. You know what Ihave 
done for you, and how much I strove to get 
back your lost one, knowing all the while 
that it would be of no use. Take my word 
for it, neither of these gentlemen is the man 
that carried her away. I have seen him but 
once since the wicked deed was done, and that 
was at Drury Lane, the same night that you 
and I began together the search that has ex- 
tended now over seventeen years. I tell you 
the man I saw that night is not in the room ; 
neither of these is he. Let the young lady go 
with them to-night. They will bring her back 
to you to-morrow, for that I will become surety." 

" Is it your wish to go, my darling ? " asked 
Ihe old man, looking wistfully at Madaline. 

"For to-night, yes, dear uncle. They are 
my dear, dear friends. They wiU come back 
with me to-morrow." 
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" Then go, and God watch over you," said 
M. de Couvr^, mournfully. "Kiss me, my 
darling ; I feel very weak ; I must Ue down." 

He was very weak. The shock had been too 
great for him. His intellect seemed to become 
clouded. Madaline kissed him lovingly ; and 
he tottered out of the room, whether believing 
that she was to sleep under the same roof, or 
only to return on the morrow, as she had pro- 
mised, seemed imcertain. He was glad also, 
for the first time in his life, to avail himself of 
Mrs Todd's assistance in mounting the stair ; 
and spoke to her all the while as if the one 
great object for which he Hved had been at- 
tained. She got him to bed with difl&culty, 
and returned immediately to her guests in the 
parlour. These had waited for her return, for 
they saw how trustworthy the woman was. 

"I will take the letter and miniature with 
me, Mrs Todd," said Mr Harris. " They will 
be perfectly safe in my keeping ; and early to- 
morrow morning Dr Sumner and I will return. 
Oh, yes ! " he continued, seeing that she was 
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going to interrupt him, " the young lady shall 
come also. But we have a search to make, at 
which it might be inconvenient if she were 
present. I understand she can sit in your par- 
lour while we are so occupied 1 Be it so. Did 
it not strike you, by the by, that the old 
man's countenance was a good deal changed 
when he quitted the room 1 He looked to me 
very ill." 

« I doubt whether he'U ever be himself again,'' 
replied Mrs Todd; " I think this night will kill 
him. 

" I hope not — I hope not," replied the Doctor. 
" Give him wine, or some hot brandy-and-water. 
Has he no friends among his own countrymen?" 

" Not one as comes to see him now, only 
Father Jerome, a priest, and he's getting very 
old and infirm too. He hasn't been here 
these three weeks." 

"Father Jerome! Father Jerome, did you 
say ? " asked Mr Harris, eagerly. 

" Yes, sir, Father Jerome ; a good, quiet. God- 
fearing man, though he be a Popish priest." 
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" I wish you would ask him to meet us here 
to-morrow ? " 

" I can do that, sir, if you wish ; but an't 
you a minister of our own church 1 " 

" To be sure I am, Mrs Todd ; is that any 
reason why I should not desire to see and con- 
verse with Father Jerome ? " 

" None at all, sir, as I sees ; only I thought 
you mightn't like his bringing that crucifix 
with him, I think they call it." 

" Never mind about the crucifix. K the ex- 
hibition of that is a comfort to M. de Cou- 
vr^, neither you nor I would withhold it, 
Mrs Todd. But I want Father Jerome for 
other purposes." 

" Very well, sir ; he shall be here/* 

" What does all this mean, papa ? " asked 
Madaline, after Mr Harris, she, and the Doctor 
were again in a hackney-coach. " Is the poor 
old man really a relative of mine ? And am I 
then a foreigner, and no connection whatever 
of yours ? " 

" I believe that poor old man to be a relative, 
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and a near relative, of yours, my child ; but it 
does not, therefore, follow that there is no blood 
connection between you and me. I hope and 
believe that to-morrow will bring many a hid- 
den thing of darkness to light/' 

Littl/n.ore w.. said dLng the h<^w«d 
drive. Mr Harris, the Doctor, and Madaline 
seemed all to be exhausted with what they 
had gone through; and hence, though they 
found Mrs Harris and Eeginald sitting up to 
receive them, they did not enter with them 
into any lengthened explanations. Nor was 
itnecessaiy. Mrs Haaris, already mistress of 
one great section of the family secret, in some 
measure grasped, by intuition, a good deal of 
another. Reginald, ignorant of everTthing, 
except that Madaline was not his sister, cared 
comparatively little about the details of her 
early history. He therefore abstained from 
putting any questions either to her or to his 
father. They all went quietly to bed. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

DAYBREAK. 

Faithful to their promise, Mr Harris and 
Dr Sumner were at 39 St Ann Street early- 
next day. They did not forget to carry . 
Madaline with them, though both felt that in 
the present stage of the business she would 
have been better away. But the pledge given 
to Mrs Todd could not be broken, and the 
feelings of M. de Couvr^ were a great deal 
too sacred in the eyes of all three to be dis- 
regarded. Madaline, therefore, went with 
them, though warned that she would be ex^ 
pected, after greeting the poor old man, to 
wait the issue of the conference with him in 
Mrs Todd's parlour* Mrs Todd opened the 
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door for them herself, and greeted them 
kindly. 

" How is the patient ? *' asked Dr Sumner. 

" He had a sad night, sir," repUed Mrs 
Todd. " He slept but little ; for, though he 
didn't know it, poor gentleman, I looked in 
upon him two or three times, and always found 
him awake and talking to himself. His mind 
wanders, I am afraid ; leastwise he speaks to 
me now in some strange tongue. Mayhap 
you will understand him, though I don't." 

Mrs Todd hereupon led the way ; and Mr 
Harris, Dr Sumner, and Madaline ascended 
to M. de Couvr^'s chamber. It was scrupu- 
lously clean, though, as we have elsewhere 
shown, plainly and scantily furnished. M. 
de Couvr^ himself was in bed ; and ^beside 
him sat an old man, dressed as Eoman Catholic 
priests considered it expedient to dress in those 
days — ^in a suit of plain black, with a white 
handkerchief about his neck. He might have 
passed muster, indeed, as minister of a mere 
dissenting congregation, but that he held in 
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his hand a small silver crucifix. This he was 
in the act of presenting to the sick man to 
kiss, when the visitors from Park Street en- 
tered. 

"I fear we interrupt you, sir,*' said Mr 
Harris, addressing the stranger in French. 
" If Mrs Todd had told us you were engaged 
in religious exercise with M. de Couvr^ we 
should have waited till your service was over. 
Shall we retire how ? '' 

" No ; not at all," replied the priest. " Our 
service is over. Pray, come in. M. de Couvr^ 
has told me a strange tale, which I cannot 
comprehend ; but you are, I presume, the gen- 
tlemen of whom he was speaking, and this is 
the lady whom he takes for his niece. Holy 
Mother of God ! " exclaimed the priest, his 
eyes now falling upon Madaline, " I never saw 
such a likeness in my life ! Who are you, my 
daughter ? Whence do you come % " 

M. de Couvr6 appeared to have been so 
entirely engrossed with the business of con- 
fession, that he did not notice the entrance 
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of the newcomers into his chamber ; for they 
trod softly, and Mrs Todd opened the door 
without causing the slightest jar. But the 
last exclamation of the priest, uttered as it 
was in a sort of shriek, roused him ; and with 
difficulty raising himself in bed, he saw Mada^ 
line, and held out his arms to embrace her. 

"Mydarling, my darling! it is herself in real- 
ity. It was no dream, no vision that came to 
cheer and leave me, as others have done. 
You arc here — your very self — ^in the body 
— ^here, to close my eyes, and to be the last 
earthly object on which they shall rest," 

Madaline, as may be supposed, pressed for- 
ward to receive the old man's embrace, and 
to lay him gently back upon his pillow. 
There he lay, too much exhausted to speak, 
but with his gaze fixed upon her whom he 
believed to be his niece, and with her hand 
grasped in his. Meanwhile, Mr Harris, en- 
tering into conversation with the priest, got 
from him all the information which he de- 
sired to collect. The gentleman before him 
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was the identical Father Jerome who, when 
he and his brother were guests in the Chateau 
de la Fontaine, had officiated as chaplain to the 
Count. It chanced that between him and 
Mr Harris hardly any intercourse had taken 
place. For in times anterior to the Revolu- 
tion, domestic chaplains in the great houses 
of France rarely Uved with the family. It 
was the etiquette rather for such to affect 
asceticism, so far at least that they inhabited 
entirely the rooms set apart for them, and 
saw very little either of the. lord or lady of 
the house, except when engaged in the offices 
of religion. Hence, though they might have 
met,— indeed, must have met,— fortuitously, 
in galleries and passages, nothing ever passed 
between them of a nature to impress even the 
personal appearance of the one on the memory 
of the other. Mr • Harris had, however, his 
own reasons for making Father Jerome believe 
that he perfectly recollected him, and to these 
he soon came. 

** Then it was you," he said, ** who performed 
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the ceremony of marriage in the chapel of the 
chateau, between the Count's daughter and 
one of the Englishmen who were guests in the 
house ? '' 

Father Jerome started. He looked hard at 
the individual who thus addressed him, and 
said, **How came you to be aware of that 
occurrence? I did wrong. I laid myself 
open to the censures of the Church for breach 
of trust. I could not resist her entreaty. Did 
she betray me 1 " 

"No — no," replied Mr Harris; "never — 
never! She waa incapable of betraying any 
one. Not from her has the information come 
to me, but fi^m another quarter equally trust- 
worthy. You did perform the ceremony ? '* 

" I did ; and since the truth has come out, 
I must take the consequences.'' 

" No evil can befaU you," replied Mr Harris. 
**She has been long dead. The girl whom 
M. de Couvr6 mistakes for the Madaline 
whom you and I knew is her daughter." 

The priest crossed himself, breathed a short 
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prayer, and asked in a tone expressive of real 
anguish, " Where then is her husband ? — 
where is the Mr Harris to whom she was 
united?" 

^* It is a long story — ^too long to be entered 
upon now. And besides, there are reasons 
why, for the present, it should not be made 
more public than is absolutely necessary. Who 
were present when the ceremony took place ?'' 

" Only Mademoiselle's maid, and she perished 
in the massacre at Lyons, and one Englishman 
— the same that was travelling tutor to Mr 
Harris and his brother — a Monsieur Bracken- 
bury.'* 

" Thank you a thousand times for the in- 
formation you have given me. Make your 
mind quite easy. It is of infinite use to 
others ; it shall never be turned to your hurt. 
I am the brother of the Mr Harris of whom 
you speak. Mr Brackenbury was my tutor as 
well as his. I was in the chSrteau at the time 
of the marriage. Was no written record made 
of the act 1 " 
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" Oh yes ! I made the record myself, and 
gave it with my own hand to Mademoiselle, 
If it exist, it bears my signature as that of the 
ofl&ciating priest, and the signatures of Mr 
Brackenbury and the maid. But does it 
exist r^ 

"Who can tell? But whether it exist or 
not, we are possessed of collateral proof, which, 
supported by your evidence — and you wiU, of 
course, give it when called upon — ^will estab- 
lish the rights of that maiden, and justify her 
mother's memory/' 

They had proceeded thus far . when M. de 
Couvr^, raising himself again upon his elbow, 
called upon Father Jerome to come near. 

" Father Jerome," he said, in a voice com- 
paratively fibma, " you see that chest. It con- 
tains my Madaline's wardrobe. She left it in 
my keeping when she went away, and I have 
been true to my trust. Here is the key; I 
have never parted from it ; it has been under 
my pillow at night, and by day I always car- 
ried it about with me. Take it Give it to 
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my darling. She will find everything the 
chest contains exactly as she arranged it/' 

So saying, he handed to Father Jerome an 
antique key, which he had taken from beneath 
the pillow, and almost immediately fell back 
in a state of utter exhaustion. Indeed, it 
seemed for a moment that the vital powers 
had failed ; but it was not so. He opened his 
eyes again, and seeing Madaline, with Father 
Jerome, standing over him, made a strong 
effort to rally. His lips moved; but for a 
while they produced no articulate sound. At 
last the words came, though only in a whisper, 

" Kiss me, my darling ! — Madaline " She 

stooped down to catch what might follow, but 
nothing came. She kissed his brow. The 
chill of death was already upon it. On her, 
and only on her, the old man's eye rested, till 
it became fixed and sightless. A smile lighted 
up his countenance for a moment, and without 
a groan, without a struggle, he passed away. 
Happy man he — Chappy men all — ^who die in 
the conviction that their life has served its pur- 
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pose. The purpose for whicli alone, through- 
out seventeen long years, that man had lived 
and desired to live seemed to him to have been 
achieved He believed that he had recovered 
his long-lost treasure; and if in this he la- 
boured under a delusion, what then 1 It was 
a reality to him. 

Solemnised rather than shocked — ^saddened, 
yet nowise torn with anguish, the little group 
who had watched that kind and true soul take 
its flight from the body, bowed their heads 
reverentially while the priest read the prayer 
appointed by his Church to be oflFered up on 
such occasions. Their prejudices were not 
shocked; they joined heartily in the desire 
that " the soul of the departed " might enter 
into rest. This ceremony over, Father Jerome 
gave the key of the chest to Madaline, Mrs 
Todd willingly underteking to keep it in charge 
till after the frineral. For not in the presence 
of the dead could any of them go into matters 
which concerned the Uving, however interest- 
ing and important They aU quitted the cham- 
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ber ; and having agreed to meet again in the 
same plaxje after the funeral, and given direc- 
tions that it should be arranged to the satis- 
faction of Father Jerome, they went their seve- 
ral ways. 

As one physical pain is said to drive out 
another, so one great and absorbing care unde- 
niably takes the sting out of other cares. On 
returning to Park Street, Mr Harris ascertained 
that soon after he had quitted it in the morn- 
ing a letter arrived from the Horse Guards 
desiring Eeginald to rejoin his regiment with 
as little delay as possible. The battalion, it 
appeared, was warned already for foreign ser- 
vice ; and as the order to embark might arrive 
any moment, the leaves both of officers and 
men 'were cancelled. Eeginald perfectly under- 
stood the purport of this missive. He knew, 
also, that any attempt to get the sentence re- 
versed, or even postponed, would be useless; 
so he faced the occasion like a man, and en- 
couraged those about him to face it also. There 
was much depression of spirits, as may be 

VOL. m. z 
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imagined ; yet, on the whole, the parting which 
took place on the morrow failed to put out the 
light wholly, both for him who went away and 
for her who stayed behind. Youth is the sea- 
son of hope, and hope weU-founded tides us 
over many a present anxiety. Besides, let the 
truth be told. The events that had just oc- 
curred, and the consequences which might be 
expected to follow upon them, were, to all con- 
cerned, so important that, brought face to face 
with them, a parting which they readily be- 
lieved to be only for a season, lost most of its 
bitterness. Eeginald was to go down to Shom- 
cliffe, where his battalion was quartered, by a 
coach which started at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He insisted, therefore, upon saying fare- 
weU to his friends over-night ; and though 
Madaiine disregarded the axrai^gement, and 
followed him, weeping, to the door, even her 
eyes, though swollen, had in some degree re- 
covered their usual expression when the family 
met at breakfast. 

It had been arranged that Mr Harris and Dr 
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Sumner should both attend M. de Couvr^'s 
funeral. They were not invited to the religious 
ceremonial, which in those days could only be 
performed in private over the dead, being 
Eoman Catholics ; but they both requested leave 
to be present, and the leave was readily granted. 
In the churchyard of the parish the body was 
laid — a hideous place, as all our intramural 
cemeteries then were. Hideous as it was, how- 
ever, care had been taken to protect the remains 
from being disturbed (a not unfrequent occur- 
rence under ordinary circumstances) by com- 
mitting them to a brick grave. This done, Mr 
Harris, Dr Sumner, and Father Jerome ad- 
journed to No. 39. They found Madaline and 
Mrs Harris there before them, and the precious 
chest removed from the spot which it had so 
long occupied to Mrs Todd's parlour on the 
ground-floor. Round it all drew their chairs ; 
while Father Jerome, applying the key to each 
of the three locks, rolled back the arched lid, 
and exposed its contents. How faded were the 
once beautiful cambrics which, one by one, the 
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priest drew out ! How spotted and discoloured 
the costly silks ! how dingy the lace ! These, 
reverently and piece by piece, were deposited 
on the sofa, no hand but his presuming to touch 
them. He came next to the body of the trunk, 
over which a rich shawl of Lyons fabric was 
drawn. He raised it, and in doing so shook 
out the case, wherein in early days the minia- 
ture with which our readers are acquainted 
used to be kept. It fell to the ground. Mr 
Harris took it up, saw at once for what it was 
intended, drew from his own bosom the minia- 
ture itself, and without speaking a word, handed 
it to Madaline. 

"Who is this?" she cried, with difficulty 
commanding herself. 

"Your mother, my love. Can you be sur- 
prised at the old man's mistake V 

Madaline cared for nothing further. Eound 
the portrait of her mother all her interests cen- 
tred ; and she sat apart, her tears falling fast 
as she held it before her eyes. Meanwhile the 
search went on, and by-and-by, at the very 
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bottom of the trunk, a little parcel, carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper, was found. The 
wrappings were withdrawn, and a small pocket- 
book, made of rich purple velvet, and fastened 
with a gold button and loop, made its appear- 
ance. Father Jerome undid the fastening, and 
found that the pocket-book contained the iden- 
tical document which, with his own hand, he 
had drawn up, and which testified to the mar- 
riage, long, long ago, of Francis Harris and 
Madaline de la Fontaine, in the presence of 
Thomas Brackenbury and Elize Sabot. 

" There is no mistake now.my Madaline," said 
Mr Harris, solemnly ; " no further need to keep 
silence. You are my niece, the daughter of 
Lord Belmore, the sister of the poor youth from 
whom you parted in Kensington Gardens, our 
Eeginald's cousin, and, if it be God's will, our 
own dear daughter yet to be, when times are 
propitious. God bless you, my child 1 " 

We draw a veil over all that followed, — the 
astonishment, not less than the pure joy, of 
Madaline — her anxiety to hear more of the 
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mother whom she had never seen, and the ten- 
derness of the friends by whom she was sur- 
rounded. Enough is done when we state that 
the box, with its contents, was removed to Park 
Street, where Father Jerome found a cordial 
welcome ; and where, in due time, consultations 
were held respecting the course of behaviour 
which it would become necessary to enter upon. 
What the conclusions were to which these con- 
sultations led will be seen by-and-by. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DISCLOSUBES. 

'^ It is a long and sad story, Sumner/' said Mr 
Hams, in reply to his friend, as they sat over 
their wine that day, the ladies having purposely 
left them alone together. " I never had courage 
to teU it in full to you before, nor can I bring 
myself to enter into details now ; but you shall 
have the outlines. 

" We had made the tour of France, Germany, 
and Italy, and were returning by way of Mar- 
seilles and Lyons to Paris, when, travelling up 
the beautiful valley of the Soane, our carriage 
was upset. We were all a good deal hurt, be- 
cause the accident happened at a part of the 
road where it passes along the edge of a ravine. 
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We might have continued our journey, how- 
ever, but on looking to Frank, we found that 
his leg was broken, and that he had sustained 
other injuries. Just at this moment, while 
Brackenbury and I were at a loss what to do, a 
gentleman carrying a gun, and attended by three 
or four chasseurs, rode up. It was the Count 
de la Fontaine, whose chateau stood not far 
oflf, and who, having noticed the accident, made 
haste to oflFer aU the assistance in his power. 
Frank was lifted upon one of the keepers' 
horses. Brackenbury and I were constrained 
to mount other two, and the keepers themselves 
supporting my brother by turns, we were con- 
ducted to the chateau. 

" Frank's illness proved to be a serious one. 
The injury to the limb was soon put to rights, 
but a fever ensued, through which Madame la 
Comtesse nursed him as if he had been her son. 
Oh, Sumner! there was another besides the 
Countess there — ^Madeline went and came like 
an angel of light. I can't go on. Forgive me 
— ^forgive me I I cannot even now refer to the 
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incidents in that stage of my existence and 
retain composure. We both fell in love with 
Madaline. No wonder — ^no wonder 1 She was 
so bright, so gentle, so good. Her singing — 
I never heard anything that approached to it 
in my life, except her daughter's. Well, well 
—to make a long story short, MadeUne proved 
to be betrothed, as her father assured me, when 
I opened my mind to him without reserve, and 
had been so from her childhood, to the son of 
one of his oldest friends : my proposals could 
not, therefore, be entertained. What could I 
do ^ I told my tale to Madaline also. I 
blame myself for that now ; but I was young 
then, and carried away by passion. Judge of 
my dismay when she told me that she had 
given aQ her affections to my brother. Yes, 
Frank had availed himself of the opportunities 
which his condition afforded to steal away her 
heart, not ignorant all the while of the base 
return he was making for the kindness of her 
parents. We had high words on the occasion. 
Frank vindicated his own procedure, and told 
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me that lie had written for his father's consent 
to the marriage. It was refused, and with the 
refusal came a peremptory order to return 
home without an hour's delay. Galled, wound- 
ed, outraged as I was, I could not find in my 
heart to put Count de la Fontaine on his guard. 
I saw them much together ; I knew what their 
converse was about ; but it never entered into 
my mind to suppose that Frank would propose 
or Madaline agree to a clandestine marriage. 
The marriage took place, however, as we have 
just ascertained ; and at the end of the week 
we quitted the chateau. The letters we found 
in the cottage and destroyed show that, for a 
short time after our return to England a cor- 
respondence was carried on between Frank 
and his wife. But, as you know, the first 
mutterings of the storm that was about to 
devastate Europe had already been heard ; and 
not long afterwards it burst in all its fury. 
There could be no more communications now, 
public or private, between a husband in Eng- 
land and a wife in the valley of the Soane. 
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And if there had been, all would be a blank to 
me ; but that Father Jerome has enabled me 
to fill the void. Madame la Comtesse, it 
appears, was the sister of M. de Couvrd — ^the 
poor old man whom we yesterday laid in his 
grave. It was regarded by the haute noblesse 
as somewhat of a mSsalliance on the Count's 
part, because the lady's father had been a 
banker in Lyons — a business to which our 
poor friend succeeded at his death. But be- 
sides that the Count got with his wife a large 
dowry, she was eminently fitted to adorn any 
station ; and the marriage proved to be a 
happy one, though an only daughter was all 
the firuit of it. Well, when the peasants began 
everywhere to rise, and men's lives were con- 
sidered unsafe in their country houses, the 
Count, though much beloved by his own 
people, thought it best to send the Countess 
and his daughter away. They went, under 
the escort of Father Jerome, to Lyons, where 
the spirit of loyalty was very strong, and 
where M. de Couvr^ was able to afford them 
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an asylum. I need not describe to you the 
fate of that devoted city. M. de la Fontaine, 
carrying with him a few faithful followers, 
threw himself into the place. Side by side 
with the noble De Precy, he fought every inch 
of ground, — Shaving, however, ere the invest- 
ment was completed, constrained his brother- 
in-law to quit the town with Madaline. As 
to the Countess, she refused to leave her hus- 
band, and Father Jerome abode with them. 
They both perished. Father Jerome made his 
escape. 

" I do not know how M. de Couvr^ and his 
charge made their way to England. Father 
Jerome could give me no information on that 
head. All that I can collect from him is, that 
by the merest accident he encountered M. de 
Couvr^ soon after reaching London himself, 
and that they were then established in Mrs 
Todd's lodgings, to which Brackenbury had 
introduced them. M. de Couvr^ must have 
brought considerable supplies with him, for 
they lived in comparative comfort a year 
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before poor Madaline was constrained to turn 
her talents to account and to go upon the 
stage. Upon the stage my brother saw her ; 
and the rest you know. He never told me of 
the discovery he had made till it was too late. 
I got from him a letter in the country, implor- 
ing me, for God's sake, to come to him at an 
address which he gave me in Tottenham Court 
Road. He received me at the outer door, took 
me into the little drawing-room, which you 
will remember, and, overwhelmed with re- 
morse, told me just as much of the truth as 
served his own purpose. Dying a^ she was, 
when he led me into her chamber, she recog- 
nised and blessed ma Sumner, I retailed the 
whole story, as I then believed it, by letter to 
my dear wife, and she, God bless herl has 
been more than a mother to Madaline. So 
stands the case. What must be our next 
move ? " 

"There's no need now, Harris, for precipita- 
tion. We have the fullest proof in our own 
hands. It is for you to choose your course of 
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action. I will co-operate with you — that you 
may rely upon, be your course what it may." 

"You have anticipated my very wishes, 
Sumner. You always do. My poor brother 
has suffered enough. Let him live on, as long 
as his life may continue, without sustaining 
any fresh blow. We will take Madaline into 
our confidence, aa indeed we have already 
done ; but for the present let us be content to 
make sure of evidence suflBcient to carry us 
through the courts, if we must appeal to them, 
and there stop. Poor Charley ! My heart 
bleeds for him ; but right is right as between 
the son of the unfortunate person, Charley's 
mother, and the daughter of the true Lady 
Belmore.*' 

The Doctor having approved of this plan 
of campaign, the two gentlemen proceeded to 
carry it into execution ; and in order to provide 
against accidents, however remote, they caused 
Father Jerome to make deposition upon oath 
before a magistrate as to the validity of his 
own signature, and the truth of the statement 
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contained in the certificate of marriage. That 
done, and the priest made easy in his circum- 
stances, Mr and Mrs Harris proposed to return 
with Madaline into Devonshire. But one request 
she ventured to urge, and they could not refuse 
to comply with it. She was in possession of 
her mother's portrait, and other memorials of 
her mother living : she wished to kneel upon 
her mother's grave. She did so, Mr Harris 
alone bearing her company. It waa in a quiet 
churchyard — quiet then, because still removed 
by two or three miles from the nearest of the 
suburbs. Rough and untidy God's Acre might 
be elsewhere, the taste for dealing otherwise 
than neglectfully with the dwellings of the 
dead not having as yet arisen among us ; but 
the particular spot beside which these two 
persons knelt that day lacked nothing to show 
that the ground was sacred. An iron railing 
enclosed a tomb of white marble, carved on the 
summit into a raised cross; and on the slab 
which faced eastward was inscribed the single 
word " Madaline." 
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The tears shed by both, as they kneeled be- 
side the railing, were not bitter tears. She 
was at rest. " After life's fitful fever she slept 
well : " and not on any account whatever would 
either of them have broken in upon her repose. 
They thought of her as freed from all care, all 
sorrow, aU sin. They equally prayed that in 
the land whither she was gone they might be 
with her in God's own time. 

" Could not my poor uncle be laid here, too, 
papa ? It would be sweet to think of them, so 
long separated in life, as in death re-united," 

" It shall be done, my darling. In the ex- 
citement or confusion of the moment the idea 
never occurred to me. It shall be done before 
we leave town." 

And done it was. A faculty was easily 
procured; and from its stem brick vault the 
coflSn, containing all that had been mortal of 
M. de Couvr^ was lifted. They conveyed it 
to the little churchyard, and in a grave close 
beside that of Madaline it found its abiding 
resting-place. There is no stone to mark where 
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it lies ; enough that it was placed so near to 
hers that whenever the shells decay their dust 
shall mingle. 

The business of the Harris family in London 
was now complete. It comprised, among other 
arrangements, a substantial token to good Mrs 
Todd that her benevolence was not forgotten ; 
and sobered and grateful, in spite of their 
natural anxiety on Eeginald's account, they 
took the road homewards. The nightingales 
were in full song, and spring in all its fresh- 
ness, when they reached the valley of the 
Tamar. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WAR. 



We return now to Baddlesmere, where time 
seemed to move upon leaden wings — one day 
resembling another without any other variety 
than might arise out of the shifting health of 
the invalid. The winter wore away, and the 
spring came, and the eariy summer began to 
make its influence felt without producing on 
Lord Belmore any visible change for the better. 
He was stiU speechless, still incapable of helping 
himself, and still dependent on those about him 
for the supply of every want Irritability, how- 
ever, which so often attends on paralysis, was 
not apparent in him. He would weep by the 
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hour without being able to communicate to 
others the cause of his grief ; but the expression 
of his countenance was always gentle, especially 
when expressing, as it very eloquently did, his 
gratitude for services rendered. He did not 
know that his son had been sent to Flanders. 
As he was able to read, they gave him his 
newspaper, from which he learned the return 
of Napoleon to Paris ; and in the preparations 
made on both sides to renew the war he evi- 
dently took much interest. But that Charley 
was in the field nobody told him ; and strange 
as it may appear, it seemed never to occur to 
himself to guess at the truth. On the contrary, 
he would make signs for his slate, on which he 
held what little conversation he was capable of 
with those about him, and occasionally wrote 
the words, "When does Charley return?" But 
Lady Belmore's answey, or that of any other of 
his attendants, that Charley would come by-and- 
by, always contented him. Indeed, he forgot 
to-day that he had asked the same question 
yesterday, and repeated it again to-morrow, 
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quite unconscious that the day before it had 
been answered. 

Existence so entirely devoid of incident 
cannot be chronicled ; for Lady Belmore lived 
only to nurse her lord, never leaving him 
except to worship in church, and occasionally 
to seek out those among her pensioners who 
lay at a distance. All within reach of such 
progress as he could make she visited in his 
company — ^that is to say, she caused his chair 
to be wheeled beside her when the weather 
was genial and warm, and enticed him into 
taking interest in these her charitable missions. 
But a great change was impending, and it 
came in due time. 

If there was the repose of death, or of a 
living death, at Baddlesmere, there were hurry 
and bustle enough everjrwhere else throughout 
the United Kingdom. ^ Sudden orders went 
forth to man and equip fleets. Militiamen 
disbanded only a year ago were recalled to 
their standards ; and in town and country the 
recruiting-sergeant was busy. How keenly 
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our statesmen regretted then that the flower 
of the army had been sent to America to wage 
a war, profitless, teasing, and in its issues 
necessarily inglorious, because carried on by 
driblets ! It is true that so early as December 
1814 the preliminaries of peace between the 
two nations had been signed, and that all the ' 
blood shed subsequently to that act was shed 
in vain. But steam navigation was then un- 
known except on American rivers, and the 
fastest of sailing frigates failed to reach either 
Canada or the United States in time to bring 
back to the Duke's support some of the best 
of the regiments which had followed him from 
Lisbon to Toulouse. Every available man, 
therefore, was shipped oflf from England and 
Ireland as fast as circumstances would allow ; 
and early in June, when all was done, a very 
motley band— in point of uumbers inconsider- 
able, in the matter of discipline scarce in 
many instances half formed — stood out as 
the nucleus and backbone of the force 
which might be called upon any day to mea- 
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sure its strength with the best army ever raised 
by France, having Napoleon himself at its 
head. 

April and May wore themselves out June 
came in, bringing with it rumours from abroad 
more or less sinister. All these Lord Belmore 
read of day by day in the newspapers, and 
they interested him greatly. By-and-by there 
was a pause, which extended from about the 
14th to the 20th, and then news of a terrible 
battle — ^when fought, however, or how ending, 
nobody knew — agitated the public mind. The 
Duke had been defeated — ^the French were in 
full march upon Brussels. So spoke the voice 
of rumour, sending dismay into the hearts of 
millions, and causing the Funds to drop. Lord 
Cochrane, it was alleged, had arrived with this 
terrible report, and of its correctness no doubts 
could be entertained. A few houts more, and 
another story rang through the land. The 
Duke had won a glorious victory. The ene- 
my were entirely defeated. Buonaparte, as 
people began again to call him, was fleeing for 
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his life, and hopes were entertained of over- 
taking and destroying him. The bells rang, 
and the guns fired, to testify to the credibility 
of these statements. How did they aflfect indi- 
viduals ? 

It was the morning of the 23d, and the 
postman's bag at Baddlesmere being opened, 
a letter was handed to Lady Belmore, not in 
Charley's writing; while the newspaper, as 
usual, was laid hold of by my lord. Charley 
had been pretty constant in his correspondence 
since he went abroad. He wrote for the most 
part in low spirits, and the burden of his story 
varied little; but latterly he appeared to be 
more cheerful. About a week before the day 
of which we are speaking, he had written to 
say that there was the prospect of some fight- 
ing soon, and that the thought of it was rap- 
ture to him. A short note, dated on the 15 th 
at midnight, ran thus : — 

"Fve been to the Duchess's ball. The 
trumpets are sounding to boot and saddle. I 
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have only time to say, God bless you, mother 1 
Don't forget me/' 

The letter which the butler handed to her 
ladyship now was not • in Charley's writing. 
How her heart beat ! how her pulses stopped ! 
how conscious she was of becoming very faint ! 
She would not allow her lord to notice this, 
so she rose and quitted the room. She betook 
herself to her own boudoir and sat down, 
unable either to avert her eyes from the strange 
letter, or* to break the seal. Good God I what 
sound is that below. Something has fallen. 
She started up, and leaving the letter still 
unread, the seal still unbroken, on her table, 
rushed downstairs. Prone on the floor of the 
breakfast-room Lord Belmore was lying, with 
a newspaper spread open near him. His ser- 
vants, Bruce and Ford, were both beside him, 
having, like her ladyship, been attracted by 
the sound ; but they had not raised him. 

** Lift his lordship up, Bruce — ^tenderly, ten- 
derly," cried my lady, hurrying to the spot 
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They did lift him up tenderly. The eye 
was fixed ; the jaw had fallen — he was stone- 
dead. He had died as suddenly as his son 
died, though the one fell from what is usually 
called a stroke of nature, the other by a bullet 
passing through the brain. 

What cared Lady Belmore now about the 
contents of the unread letter? What were 
words of sympathy and consolation to her, by 
whomsoever spoken, by whomsoever written ? 
There lay her lord — ^the object of her heart's 
earthly worship — stark and stiff before her; 
and in the list of the killed at that great battle, 
which gave peace to Europe for forty years, 
the name of her son was inscribed. Pate 
itself could work her no more evil now. The 
sun of her life was set for ever. 

The letter — ^which she never found courage 
to read, which passed out of her hand with the 
seal unbroken, and was not taken up again — 
was from Reginald. It told a tale similar in 
many respects to that which another letter 
told to the inmates of the Rectory, though 
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mixed up even more than this latter was with 
expressions of regard and regret for the fallen 
hero. It described, in brief, that portion of 
the great fight in which the writer was him- 
self personally engaged ; and then proceeded 
to show how, when the English line advanced, 
Charley's regiment swept past the Rifles, Char- 
ley cheering his men and waving his sword, 
and shouting to his cousin a word of recognition. 
Presently a French square was charged, and 
through it the British horsemen went, ralljdng 
on the other side, and charging back again. 
I don't know how it came about," Reginald 
proceeded to say, "but I never lost sight of 
Charley all this while. The square was broken. 
I saw him in the midst of the fugitives slash- 
ing right and left Presently he fell, and his 
horse rushing back, was stopped by one of my 
men. I have kept the animal, which poor 
Lady Belmore will doubtless be glad to receive. 
Alas, alas! her son she will never see morel 
A musket-ball had passed clean through his 
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head. He must have died without a moment's 
suffering. 

"And now, dearest mother, a word abojit 
mysel£ You will see my name in the list of 
the wounded. I am not much hurt, otherwise 
I could not have written this long letter. But 
a ball through the fleshy part of my left arm 
will entitle me to leave; and I hope to be 
among you not many days after this shall 
reach you, please God." 

Our history is drawing to a close— as much 
of it, at least, as would in the repetition com- 
mand the interest of the general reader. In 
spite of Reginald's assurances of the trifling 

believed, intense anxiety at St Botolph's, till a 
second communication, dated Brussels, gave 
notice that he was so far on his way home. 
Why describe either the journey or its ter- 
mination ? How pretend to paint the aching 
hope, the yearning desire, the absolute agony 
of the fulfilment, when the gallant soldier 
alighted at the Bectory gate, and took father. 
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mother, and Madaline, one after another, into 
his embrace ? Yes, he looked very pale ; and 
the jolting of the coach had tried his endur- 
ance. But he was at home — ^in the midst of 
all whom he most loved on earth — caressed, 
wept over, almost worshipped. What cares a 
man for wounds and sufferings past if they be 
SO compensated ? 

The deaths of Lord Belmore and poor Char- 
ley, melancholy as to the outer world they 
seemed to be, were felt by Mr Harris, and all 
conversant with Madaline's history, to be little 
short of providential. There could be no 
necessity now to rip up old sores. Nothing 
could be gained by making public events which 
redounded so little to the honour of the name. 
It would be cruel to rob the unfortunate Lady 
Belmore of the last shred of self-respect which 
still adhered to her. She had lived as Lord 
Belmore's lawful wife more than a quarter of a 
century. It would be inhuman to turn her 
out at the end of that space of time — no 
earthly object being gained by it — ^without a 
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namei without a character, upon the world. 
No. Madaline herself shrank from thus visit- 
ing the sins of the husband upon the wife ; 
and Madaline was right. Lord Belmore did 
not know when he linked his fate with that 
of the woman, who became the mother of his 
sons, that his legitimate wife lived. He had 
heard nothing from her or of her for three 
years, except that Count de la Fontaine and all 
his family were said to have perished in the 
massacre that ensued upon the fall of Lyons. 
When he saw her again sons were bom to 
him; and to have claimed her before the 
world, as doubtless he ought to have done, 
would have been not alone to bastardise them, 
but to expose himself to be branded as a 
bigamist. Yet, to live without her was im- 
possible; and hence that wretched compro- 
mise, that miserable deceit, which issued in 
carrying her oflF to the cottage in Tottenham, 
only that she might die there. So also his 
systematic ignoring of the existence of the 
child which she bore to him, however, in itself. 
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worthy of all condemnation, cotdd yet be 
accounted for. How was it possible for him 
to notice Madaline in any way without acknow- 
ledging her to be his daughter? How treat 
her otherwise than as a natural child, except at 
the expense of rendering both his other children 
ille^timate ? And how do her and her mother's 
memory the bitter wrong of treating her as a 
bastard ? No ; he could not take her up. He 
could not acknowledge her. He could not 
even see, or so much as keep her in his remem- 
brance. And here, in extenuation of Mr Bracken- 
bury's conduct, it seems only fair to state that, 
knowing the situation of his patron's affairs, he 
concealed from him the fact that Madaline was 
in London ; and that never, till that conference 
took place at Baddlesmere, with which our 
readers are familiar, was the truth communi- 
cated to him that Lord Belmore had discovered 
and stolen her from her uncle. On the whole, 
then, the deaths of Lord Belmore and Charley 
were felt to be — ^both to them and to those 
who survived them — ^a judgment, tempered by 
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exceeding mercy. There was no need now to 
publish abroad the details of Madaline's parent- 
age. It was enough to say, as they said every- 
where, that she was the grandchild of a brave 
French royalist, and that Mr and Mrs Harris 
having reared her as a child of their own, were 
now about to make her such in law by making 
her the wife of their son. 

Mr Harris, as a matter of course, succeeded 
his brother in the family title and estates. He 
removed with Lady Belmore to Belmore House, 
which became again the centre of a liberal hos- 
pitality, though somewhat differently dispensed 
than in the late lord's day. The summer and 
autumn were chiefly spent at Baddlesmere, the 
Dowager Lady Belmore removing to a residence 
in another county wherein the widows of the 
lords of Belmore were accustomed to find a 
home. There she found what she had long 
been in search of, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, from whose ministrations she 
derived the greatest possible comfort. Pos- 
sibly in those days he might have been spoken 
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of as an Evangelical or Methodist. Now, when 
men better understand what the true principles 
of the Church of England are, he would take 
his place among moderate churchmen. Be that 
as it may, he taught her to look in humility 
and faith to the one Power which is capable of 
binding up the broken heart, and to find all 
that her soul yearned after in the Church's 
ministrations. She had been tried in the fire 
and came out purified. 

Reginald sold out. As soon as his health 
was completely re-established he led Madaline 
to the altar ; and it gives us great pleasure to 
be able to add that between them they have 
contrived to make it in the highest degree 
improbable that the name of Harris will, for 
many generations, become extinct. 

Of the faithful among the old servants of the 
house — of Bruce, Ford, Mrs Jones, and others 
— every care was taken. As long as they 
desired to remain in active service they were 
retained, and when years and infirmities grew 
upon them, then they were pensioned oflF. 
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Bruce, in particular, received, as he deserved, 
the respect, as well as the esteem, of the whole 
household ; and in a neat cottage outside the 
park, which was assigned to him rent-free, he 
ended his days. Lord and Lady Claud Tre- 
manere were as much with her relatives as his 
active and successful career in politics would 
allow. The beautiful Lady Alice married 
Colonel Protheroe after all, and made, we have 
reason to believe, a very good wife to him. As to 
the other characters that fretted their hour upon 
our stage, a mist enshrouds them altogether. 
But of the discovery effected by Sydney Lord 
Belmore it is necessary that notice should be 
taken. Long years after his brother's death he 
happened by accident to touch a secret spring 
in an escritoire which stood in what used to be 
the late lord's private study. A drawer flew 
open, and in it was found another miniature of 
Madaline's mother, painted evidently after she 
had fled with her husband to Tottenham. It 
was the portrait of a woman matured yet 
beautiful, no longer a child, nor bearing the 
VOL. in. 2 b 
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trace of chUdhood about her, but perfect in 
its loveliness. Poor man! many a bitter tear 
the deceased lord had shed over it when none 
were there to see ; many an agonising address 
he made to it when no ear was there to hear. 
Sydney Lord Belmore wisely kept that dis- 
covery to himself. The portrait which came 
to them through M. de Couvr^'s means was 
public property. This Lord Belmore restored 
to the secret drawer, where, for aught we know 
to the contrary, it still lies. 



THE END. 
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